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General Department, 


THE “RELATION OF THE SUCCESSFUL 
BEGINNINGS OF THE LORD BALTIi- 
MORE’S PLANTATION IN MARYLAND,” 

which we now publish, is printed from a 

transcript of the excessively rare work, 
rinted in 1634, and found in the British 

Museum, It was unquestionably the first 

publication, issued in London, describing 

the new province of Maryland ;—the first 

PROVINCE possessed by the British Empire. 

The pamphlet now given was perhaps pre- 

pared by Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, 

from the letters of his brothers Leonard 
and George Calvert, who went out with the 
expedition. Indeed it is probable that it is 
in the exact language of the adventurers 

themselves, and so, contains their fresh im- 

pressions of the land and people during the 

first two months of their residence in 

America. They came into the Chesapeake 

on the 3d of March, and the document is 

dated “ from Saint Mairie’s in Mary-land, 

27 May, 1634.” 

This pamphlet served as the basis of the 
more extended colonizing programme and 
description of the Province, called “ A Rr- 
LATION of MaryYLanp,” subsequently pub- 
lished in London in 1635, and lately re- 
printed here by Mr. Sabin. 

We were so charmed by the racy fresh- 
ness of the pages now issued from the rare 
original of 1634,—a printed copy of which 
we have never seen in this country,—that 
we thought our readers might share the 
delight with which we perused the narra- 
tive, and be glad to possess a copy of the 
virgin draft of the familiar letters which 
afterwards grew into a more pretentious, 


colonizing pamphlet. B. M. 
Baxtimorg, 16 Aug., 1865,] 
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A Relation of the successfull beginnings of 
the Lord Baltemore’s Plantation in 
Mary-land ; being an extract of certaine 
Letters written from thence, by some of 
the Aduenturers to their friends in Eing- 
land. Anno Domini 1634. 


On Friday the 22 of November 1633, a 
small gale of winde comming gently from 
the Northwest, weighed from the Cowes, 
in the Ile of Wight, about ten in the morn- 
ing; & (hauing stayed by the way twenty 
dayes at the Barbada’s, and fourteene 
dayes at St. Christophers, vpon some neces- 
sary occasions,) wee arived at Point-Com- 


fort in Virginia, on the 24. of February 


following, the Lord be praised for it. At 
this time one Captaine Claybourne was 
come from parts where wee intended to 
plant, to Virginia, and from him wee vnder- 
stood, that all the natiues of these parts 
were in preparation of defence, by reason 
of a rumour some-body had raised amongst 
them, of sixe ships that were come with a 
power of Spanyards, whose meaning was 
to driue all the inhabitants out of the 
Countrey. 

Wee had good letters from his Maiesty 
to the Gouernour and Councill of Virginia, 
which made him fauor vs and shew vs as 
noble vsage as the place afforded, with pro- 
mise, that for their Cattel and Hoggs, 
Corne and Poultry, our plantation should 
not want the open way to furnish ourselues 
from thence: He told vs likewise, That when 
his Lordship should be resolued on a conue- 
nient place to make himself a seat, he should 
be able to prouide him with as much Bricke 
and Tile as he should haue occasion to im- 
ploy, vntil his Lordship had made of his own: 
Also, that he had to furnish his Lordship 
with two or three hundred stocks already 
grafted with Peares, Apples, Plummes, 
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Apricotes, Figg’s, and Peaches, and some 
Cherries: That he had also some Or- 
range and Limon trees in the grounds 
which yet thriued: Also Filberds, Hazel- 
nuts and Almonds; and in one place of 
the Colony, Quince-trees, wherewith he 
could furnish his Lordship; and, in fine, that 
his Lordship should not want any thing 
that Colony had. 

On the 3. of March wee came into Che- 
sapeake Bay, and made sayle to the North 
of Patoemeck riuer, the Bay running be- 
tweene two sweete lands in the channell of 
7. 8. and 9 fathome deepe, 10 leagues broad, 
and full of fish at the time of the yeere ; 
It is one of the delightfullest waters I euer 
saw, except Potoemeck, which wee named 
St. Gregories. And now being in our own 
Countrey, wee began to giue names to 
places, and called the Southerne Pointe, 
Cape Saint Gregory ; and the Northerly 
Pointe, Saint Michaels. 

This riuer, of all I know, is the greatest 
and sweetest, much broader than the 
Thames ; so pleasant, as I for my part, | 
was neuer satisfied in beholding it. Few} 
marshes or swamps, but the greatest part | 
sollid good earth, with great Curiosity of 
woods which are not Choaked vp with | 
vndershrubbes, but set commonly one from 
the other in such distance, as a Coach and 
foure horses may easily trauell through 
them. 

At the first loaming of the ship vpon 
the river wee found (as was foretold vs) all 
the Countrey in Armes. The King of the 
Paschatiowayes had drawen together 1500 
bowe-men, which wee ourselues saw, the 
woods were fired in manner of beacons the 
night after; and for that our vessel was 
the greatest that euer those Indians saw, 
the scowtes reported wee came in a Canoa, 
as bigge as an Island, and had as many 
men as there bee trees in the woods, 

Wee sayled vp the river till wee came 
to Heron Ilands, so called from the infinite 
swarms of that fowle there. The first of 
those [lands we called Saint Clement’s: 
The second Saint Katharine’s ; And the 
third, Saint Cicilie’s. We took land first 
in Saint Clement’s, which is compassed 
about with a shallow water, and admitts no 
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access without wading; here by the ouer- 
turning of the Shallop, the maids which 
had been washing at the land were almost 
drowned, beside the losse of much linnen, 
and amongst the rest, I lost the best of 
mine which is a very maine losse in these 
parts. The ground is couered thicke with 
pokickeries (which is a wild Wall-nut very 
hard and thick of shell; but the meate 
(though little) is passing sweete,) with 
black Wall-nuts, and acorns bigger than 
Ours. It abounds with Vines and Salletts, 
hearbs and flowers, full of Cedar and Sas- 
safras. It is but 400 acres bigg, & there- 
fore too little for vs to settle vpon. 

Heere we went to a place, where a large 
tree was made into a Crosse; and taking 
it on our shoulders, wee carried it to the 
place appointed for it. The Gouernouvr 
and Commissioners putting their hands 
first vnto it, then the rest of the chiefest 
aduenturers. At the place prepared wee 
all kneeled downe, & said certain Prayers; 
taking possession of the Countrey for our 
Saviour, and for soueraigne Lord the King 
of England. 

Heere our Gouernour had good aduice 
giuen him, not to land for good and all, 
before hee had beene with the Emperour 
of Paschattoway, and had declared vnto 
him the Cause of our coming: Which was 
first to learne them a diuine Doctrine, 
which would lead their Soules to a place 
of happinesse after this life were ended ; 
And also, to enrich them with such Orna- 
ments of a ciuill life wherewith our Coun- 
trey doth abound: and this Emperour be- 
ing satisfied, none of the inferiour Kings 
would stirre. In conformity to this aduice, 
hee took two Pinnaces, his owne, and 
another hired in Virginia ; and leauing 
the Ship before Saint Clements at Anchor, 
went vp the river and landing on the South 
Side, and finding the Indians fled for 
feare, came to Potoemack Towne, when 
the King being a child, Archihan his vncle 
gouerned both him and his Countrey for 
him. Hee gaue all the Company good 
Well-come: & one of the Company hauing 
entered into a little discourse with him 
touching the errours of their religion, hee 
seemed well pleased therewith ; & at his 
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going away desired him to return vnto 
him againe, telling him hee should liue at 
his Table, his men should hunt for him, and 
hee would diuide all with him. 

From hence they went to Paschattoway. 


All were heere armed: 500 Bow-men came | 


to the Water-side. The Emperour him- 


self more fearlesse than the rest, came | 
priuately aboard, where he was courteous- 
ly entertained; and vnderstanding wee! 


came in a peaceable manner, bade vs wel- 
come, and gaue vs leaue to sit downe in 


what place of his Kingdome wee pleased. | 
While this King was aboard, All the In-| 


dians came to the Water-side, fearing trea- 


son, wherevpon two of the King’s men, | 


that attended him in our shippe were ap- 
pointed to row on shoare to quit them of 


this feare: but they refusing to goe for| 


feare of the popular fury; the interpre- 
tours standing on the Deck shewed the 
King to them that hee was in safety, where- 
with they were satisfied. 


a proportion in beauer trade to serue vs, 
being skillfull in the tongue, & well be- 
loued of the natiues. 


Whilest the Gouernour was abroad the | 
Indians began to lay aside feare, & to} 


come to our Court of guard, which wee 
kept night and day vpon Saint Clements’ 
Ile: partly to defend our Barge, which 
was brought in pieces out of England & 
there made vp, and partly to defend the 
Captaines men, which were imployed_ in 
felling of trees, and cleaning pales for the 
pallizado: and at last they ventured to 
come aboard our ship. It was worth the 
hearing for those who vnderstood them to 
heare what admiration at our ship; Call- 
ing it a Canow, and wondering where so 
great a tree grew that made it, conceiuing 
it to bee made of one piece, as their Ca- 
nows are. Our great Ordnance was a 
great & fearefull thunder, they had neuer 
heard any before; all the Countrey trem- 
bles at them. 

The Gouernour being returned, wee 
Came some nine leagues lower to a riuer 
on the North Side of that land, as bigg as 
the Z’hames: which wee called Saint Gre- 


In this iourney | 
the Gouernour entertained Captaine Henry | 
Fleete & his three barkes: who accepted | 
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gorie’s river. It runs vp to the North 
about 20 miles before it comes to the fresh. 
This river makes two excellent Bayes, for 
300 sayle of Shippes of 1000 tunne, to 
harbour in with great safety. The one 
Bay we named Saint George’s ; the other 
(and more inward) Saint Marie's. The 
King of Yaocomico, dwells on the left- 
hand or side thereof: & we tooke vp our 
Seate on the right, one mile within the 
land. It is as braue a piece of ground to 
set down on as most is in the Countrey, & 
I suppose as good, (if not much better) 
than the primest parcell of English ground. 

Our Town we call Saint Marie’s ; and 
to auoid all iust occasion of offence, & col- 
lour of wrong, wee bought of the Kin 
for Hatchetts, Axes, Howes, and Cloathes, 
a quantitie of some 30 miles of Land, 
which wee call Augusta Carolina ; And 
that which made them the more willing to 
sell it, was the warres they had with the 
Sasquesa-hanoughs, a mighty bordering 
nation, who came often into their Coun- 
trey, to waste and destroy; & forced 
many of them to leave their Coun- 
trey, and passe ouer Patoemeck to free 
themselues from perill before wee came. 
God no doubt disposing all this for them, 
who were to bring his law and light among 
the Infidells. Yet seeing wee came so 
well prepared with armes, their feare was 
much lesse, & they could be content to 
dwell by vs: Yet doe they daily relinquish 
their houses, lands, & Corne-fields, & leaue 
them to vs. Is not this a piece of wonder 
that a nation, which a few days before was 
in armes, with the rest against vs, should 
yeeld themselues now vnto vs like lambes, 
& giue vs their houses, lands and liuings, 
for a trifle? Digitus Dei est hice: and 
surely some great good is entended by 
God to his Nation. Some few families of 
Indians, are permitted to stay by vs till 
next yeere, & then the land is free. 

Wee had not beene long time seated 
there, ere, Sir John Haruey, Gouernor of 
Virginia, did our Gouernour the honour 
(in most friendly manner) to visit him: & 
during the time of his being there, the 
King of Patuxunt also came to visit vs; 
and being come aboard the Arke, and 
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brought into the great Cabbin, & seated be- 
tween the two Gouernors (Captaine Pete 
and Master Golding the interpreters being 
present) he began his Speech as followeth. 
When I heard that a great Werowance 
of the English was come to Yoacomoco, I 
had a great desire to see him. But when 
I heard the Werowance of Pasbie-haye 
was come thither also to visit him, I pre- 
sently start vp, and without further coun- 
sell, came to see them both. 
In the time of his stay at Saint Mairie’s, 
wee kept the Solemnitie of carrying our 
Colours on shore: and the King of Pa- 
tuxunt accompanying vs, was much taken 
with the Ceremony. But the same night 
hee and Captaine Fleete being at the In- 
ian House) the Arke’s great gunnes, to 
honour the Day, spake aloude ; which the 
King of Patuxunt with great admiration 
hearing, counselled his friends the Yoaco- 
moco Indians to be careful that. they 
breake not their peace with vs; and said: 


When we shoote, our Bow-strings giue a| 


twang that’s heard but a little way off ; 
But doe you not heare what cracks their 
Bow-strings giue? Many such pretty say- 
ings hee vsed in the time of his being with 
vs, & at his departure, hee thus exprest 
his extraordinary affection vnto vs: 

I doe loue the English soe well, that if 


or straight sticke. 
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They wear their hair generally very 
long, and it is as black as Jett: which 
they bring vp in a Knott to the left eare, 
and tye it about with a large string of 
Wampampegge, or Roanoke, or some oth- 
er of the best Jewels among them. Vpon 
their forehead, some vse to weare a Fish 
of Copper, and some weare other figures. 

About their neckes, they vse to weare 
many bugle chaynes, though these. begin 
now not to be esteemed among them for 
truck. Their apparell generally is deere- 
skin, and some furre, which they weare 
like loose mantles: yet vnder this about 
their middle, all women & men, at man’s 
estate, weare Perizomata (or round aprons) 
of skinnes, which keeps them decently 
couered, that without any offence to chast 
eyes, Wee may conuerse with them. 

All the rest of their bodies are naked, 
& at times, some of the youngest sort 
both of men & women have iust nothing 
to couer them. Their feete are as hard as 
any horne, when they runne over prickles 
& thornes they feele it not. Their Armes 
is a Bow, with a bunch of Arrowes, of a 
yard long, furnisht with three feathers at 
the top ; and pointed either with the point 
of a deere’s horne, or a sharp three-cor- 
/nered white flint ; the rest is a small cane, 
They are so experte at 





they should kill me, so that they left mee | these, that I haue once seen one, a good 
with so much breath, as to speake vnto my | distance off, strike a very small bird 
people, I would commend them not to re-| through the middelle: and they vsed to 
wuenge my Death. |cast a thing vp from hand, and before it 

As for the natiues they are proper tall | come to the ground to meete it with a 
men of person; swarthy by nature but| shaft. Their bowes are but weake, and 
much more by Art: painting themselues| carry not leuell very farre; yet these are 
with Colours in oyle, like a darke Red, | their liuelyhood, and euery day they are 
which they doe to keep the Gnatts off:| abroad after squirrells, paretidges, turkies, 


wherein I confesse, there is more ease 
than Comlinesse. 

As for their faces, they haue other Col- 
ours at times, as Blew from the nose vp- 


ward, and Red downeward, and sometime | 


contrariwise in great variety, and in very 

astly manner; sometimes they haue no 
beards till they come to be very old, and 
therefore drawe from each side of their 
mouthes, lines to their very eares, to re- 
present a beard ; & this sometimes of one 
colour, and sometimes of another. 


deere, & the like game; whereof there is 
a wonderfull plenty ; though wee dare not 
yet be so bold ourselues, as to fetch fresh 
meate by this meanes, farre off. 

The Jndian houses are all built here in 
a long halfe Ouall; nine or tenne foote 
high to the midelle top, where (as in ancient 
Temples) the light is admitted by a win- 
dow, halfe a yarde square ; which window 
is also the chimney, which giueth passage 
to the smoake, the fire being made in the 
middest of the floore (as in our old halls 
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of England) and about it they vse to lie. | 
Saue only that their Kings & great men | 
haue their Cabbins, and a bed of skinnes | 
well dressed (wherein they are excellent) | 
set on boards and foure stakes driuen into | 
the ground. And now at this present, 
many of vs live in these Witchotts (as they 
terme them) conueniently enough till bet-| 
ter bee sett vp: But they are dressed vp 
something better than when the Jndians 
had them. 

The naturall witt of this nation is good 
and quick, and will conciue a thing very 
readily: they excell in smell and tast, & 
haue far sharper sight than wee. Their 
ordinary diet is Poane and Omine, both 
made of Corne, to which they adde at 
times, Fish, Fowle, and Venison. 

- They are of great temperance, especially 
from Hott-waters or Wine, which they are 
hardly brought to tast, saue onely whom 
the nglish haue corrupted with their 
owne vices. 

For modestie, I must confess, I neuer 
saw from Man or Woman, any action tend- 
ing to leuitie; & yet daily the poore soules 
are heere in our houses, & take content to 
bee with vs, bringing sometimes Turkies, 
sometimes Squirrells as bigge as English 
Rabbetts, but much more dainty; at other 
times fine white cakes, Patridges, Oisters 
ready boil’d and stewed: and doe runne 
vnto vs with smiling countenance when 
they see vs, and will fish and hunt for vs, 
if wee will; and all this with entercourse | 
of very few words, but wee haue hitherto | 
gathered their meaning by signes. 

It is lawfull among them to haue more 
wiues than one: but all keepe the rigour of 
coniugall faith vnto their Husbands. The| 
women’s very aspect is modest and graue. 

Generally the nation is so noble, that 
you cannot doe them any favour or good 
turnes but they returne it. There is small 
passion among them, but they weigh all| 
with a calme and quiet reason. And to 
doe this the better, in greate affaires they 
are studdying in a long silence what is best 
to bee said or done: And then they an- 
swer yea or no, in two words: And stand 
constantly to their resolution. 
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If these people were once Christians (as 
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by some signs wee haue reason to thinke 
nothing hinders it but want of language) 
it would bee a right vertuous & renowned 
Nation. 

As for their religion, we haue not lan- 
guage ourselues to find it out; Master 
Thoroughgood, who driues his Lordship’s 
trade vpon the riuer Patuxunt, hath related 
somewhat. First they acknowledge One 
God of Heaven, which they call (our) God; 
and cry, a thousand shames vpon those 
Christians that so lightly offend so good a 
God. But they giue no externall honour 
voto him, but vse all their might to please 
an Okee (or frantick spirit) for feare of 
harme from him. They adore also Wheat 
and Fire as two gods, very beneticial ynto 
man’s nature. 

In the Machicomoco, or Temple of 
Patuxunt, there was scene by our Traders 
this Ceremony. Vpon a day appointed 
all the Townes mett, and a great fire being 
made; about it stood the younger sort 
and behinde them againe the elder. Then 
taking a little deer suett, they cast it into 
the fire, crying Zaho, Taho, and lifting 
their hands to heauen. After this, was 
brought before them a great Bagg, filled 
with a large Tobacco-pipe and Poake, 
which is the word they vse for Our Tobac- 
co. This was carried about the fire, the 
youth following, and singing Zaho, Taho, 
in very good tune of voice, and Comely 
gesture of body. 

The round ended, one comes reuerertly 
to the Bagg, and opening it, takes out the 
Pipe, and diuides the Poake from one to 
one. As euery one tooke his draught, hee 
breath’d his smoake vpon the limbs of his 
owne body; as it were to sanctifie them 
by this ceremony, to the honour & seruice 
of their God, whomsoeuer they meant. 

This is all I can say touching their reli- 
gion: saue onely that they seeme to haue 
some knowledge by tradition, of a flood 
wherein the world was drowned for 
sinne. 

And now to returne to the place itself, 
chosen for our plantation. Wee haue been 
vpon it but one month, and therefore can 
make no large relation of it. Yet thus 
much I can say of it already; For our 
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own safety, we haue built a good strong 
Fort or Palizado, & have mounted vpon it 
one good piece of Ordnance, and 4 Mur- 
derers, and have seuen pieces of Ordnance 
more, ready to mount forthwith. For our 
prouision, heere is some store of Peasen, 
and Beanes, and Wheate left on the ground 
by the Indians, who had satisfaction for 
it. ! 
Wee haue planted since wee came, as 
much Maize (or Indian Wheate) as will suf- 
fice (if God prosper it) much more com- 
pew than we haue. It is vp about knee 
igh aboue ground already, and wee ex- 
pect return of 1000. for one, as we haue 
reason for our hope, from the experience 
of the yeelde in other parts of this Coun- 
trey, as is very credibly related to vs. 
Wee haue also English Peasen, & 
French-beanes, Cotton, Oringes, Limons, 
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large strauberries, Raspices, Vines, Sassa- 
fras, Wall-nutts, Acornes, & the like: and 
this in the wildest woods too. 

The mould is blacke, a foot deepe, and 
then comes after a red Earth, All is high 
wood, but in the Jndian fields, which are 
some parcels of ground cleared for Corne. 
It abounds with good Springs, which is our 
drinke. Of beasts; I haue seene Deere, 
Racounes, and Squirrills, beside which there 
are ‘many others, which I haue not yet 
seene. Of Birds diuersely feathered there 
are infinite; Eagles, Bitternes, Herons, 
Swannes, Geese, Parteridge, Ducks, red, 
blew, partie-coloured Birds and the like. 
By all which it appeareth, the Countrey 
aboundeth not onely with profit but with 
pleasure. And to say trueth, there wanteth 
nothing for the perfecting of this hopefull 
plantation; but greater numbers of our 





Melocotunes, Apples, Pears, Potatos, and 
Sugar-Canes of our owne planting, beside 
Hortage comming vp very finely. 


But such is the quantity of Vines and 
Grapes now already vpon them (though 
young) as I dare say if wee had Vessells 
and skill, wee might make many a tonne 
of Wine, euen from about our Plantation ; 
and such Wine, as those of Virginia say 
(for yet we can say nothing) as is as good as 


the Wine of Spaine. I feare they exceede ; 
but surely very good. For the Clime of 
this Countrey is neere the same with Sivill 
and Corduba: lying betweene 38 & 40 
degrees of Northerlie latitude. 

Of Hoggs we have allready got from 
Achomack (a plantation in Virginia) to 
the number of 100, & more: and some 30 
Cowes; and more wee expect daily, with 
Goats and Hennes; our Horses and Sheepe 
wee must have out of England, or some 
other place by the way, for we can haue 
none in Virginia. 

For the Commodities, I will speake more 
when I see further; onely wee haue sent 
ouer a good quantitie of Iron-stone, for a 
tryall, which, if it proue well, the place is 
likly to yeeld infinite’ store of it. And for 
that flaxe and hempe which wee haue sow- 
ed, it comes vp, and we hope will thriue 
exceedingly well: I end with the soyle, 
which is excellent, couered with store of] 


Country-men to enioy it. 
From Saint Mairie’s in 
Mary-land, 27 May 
1634. 


THE IDOLATRY OF THE HUNTING 
TRIBES EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


By D. G. Brinton, M.D. 


“For two thousand leagues that we 
journeyed by land and sea, and, farther, 
during the months after we escaped from 
captivity, travelling constantly, we never 
saw any sacrifices or idolatry.” (Cabeza 
de Vaca, in Ramusio, Tom, III., fol. 329.) 
So wrote the remarkable man who, first of 
all Europeans, explored the Gulf Coast 
from Florida to Mexico. Later observers 
repeated his assertion. Adair states posi- 
|tively that “from Hudson’s Bay to the 
| Mississippi” no tribe was addicted to idola- 
try, nor had any lascivious or Priapean 
|images or observances. (Hist. Inds. of N. 
Am., p. 22.) William Bartram reiterates : 
“These Indians are by no means idolaters ; 
| they have no images among them.””—(Tra- 
vels, p. 197). Following these and other 
early writers, later compilers and antiqua- 
rians not only have assumed the absence of 
image worship as beyond doubt, but have 
made it a diagnostic trait between the 
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later Indians and the supposed extinct 
race of mound-builders. (Jones, Mon. 
Rem. of Georgia, pp. 38, 51 ; Braunschweig, 
Alt. Amer. Denkmaler, s. 74, Klemm, Cul- 
turgeschichte, B. IL, s. 172.) As arche- 
ologists, therefore, the question is worthy 
our attention, nor is it without a general 
interest as illustrating the growth of the 
arts, and the religious development of the 
human mind. 

It is obvious that erratic hordes moving 
to and fro at the calls of war or the neces- 
sities of peace would hardly rest their in- 
dustry in images of large size, and there- 
fore of precious tenure. Their property 
being chiefly limited to household goods, 
we must expect the symbols of their dei- 
ties confined to household gods. An ex- 
ception to this were those local deities, 
supposed to preside over particular spots, 
either where danger was apprehended 
(primus in orbe deos fecit timor), or where 
ancient tradition located some important 
event in tribal history. Thus the Mandans 
venerated their “ oracular stone;” the Min- 
netarees, a large insulated rock, the Me- 


mo-ho-pa; the Oneidas a syenitic boulder, | 


the Onedta; while the Massachusetts In- 
dians crowned certain rocks with garlands 
and wampum ; and the natives of Canada 
believe that in the highest stone of the 
portage the genius of the place had his 
seat. (Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes I.,176, seg.; 
Mackenzie, Hist. Fur Trade, p. 42; and 
especially Prof. Finch, on Stone Worship 
among the N. Am. Indians, in the Am. 
Jour. Science, Vol. VII.) These honors to 
rough blocks of stone are the first steps 
toward idol-worship. Their origin is a 
curious problem. They are found in every 
natural religion, and have been diversely 
interpreted by mythologists. The Iroquois, 
“Witchita, Muscogee, and other tribes had 
traditions that their first ancestor came 
forth from a stone, while the Chepewyans, 


Mexicans, and Guatemalans believed that) 


after death the soul entered into a stone 
and there found its permanent resting- 
place. 

Occasionally these rocks were chipped or 
painted into a rude resemblance to some 
animal. Thus on the traverse of the Lac 





des Souris, Mackenzie found a large stone 
like a bear on which the Indians had paint- 
ed the head and snout of that animal and 
used to deposit their offerings before it 
(Hist. Fur Trade,-p. 55); and on an island 
in the Willamette river, Simpson noticed a 
mass of a black basalt, rudely chiselled 
into a column and regarded with supersti- 
tious veneration. (Journey round the 
World, p. 106.) The next step was to 
erect such monuments, and this, it is re- 
corded, the natives of Virginia and Carc- 
lina were in the habit of doing, placing the 
rocks in the shape of pillars and pyramids, 
coloring them with the root of the yellow 
orchanet, and suspending from them gar- 
lands and wampum. (Beverly, Hist. Virg. 
B. IIL, ch. VIIL; Lawson, New Acct. of 
Carolana, p. 182,in Stevens’ Coll.) Paint- 
ed rocks either of natural or artificial ori- 
gin, are frequently mentioned by the older 
travellers. 

Working in stone on a large scale be- 
longs, however, to a higher grade of civili- 
zation than that of hunting tribes. Their 
larger structures were of wood, and of 
this perishable material their images 
were usually constructed. Tall posts or 
poles were erected in their villages, some- 
times with great labor, and, painted or orna- 
mented in various devices, were the centres 
of their dances and the witnesses of their 
vows. Occasionally upon the summit they 
placed a deer or other offering, as is men- 
tioned by Heckwelder of the Delawares, 
by De Morgues of the Floridians, and by 
Father Marest of the Illinois. Mr. Squier 
and other archzologists have explained 
these poles as phallic emblems, some in 
deed having gone so far as to extend the 
same licentious interpretation to the May- 
poles of our animal festival, to the obelisks 
of Egypt, and even to the spires of our 
churches! (Mackay, Prog. of the Intel- 
lect, L, 158). This, in my opinion, is en- 
tirely unwarranted. We know that single 
trees were often objects of deep venera- 
tion by the hunting tribes. The Iroquois 
regarded them as symbols of peace, and 
planted them at the conclusion of a treaty 
(Smith, Hist. New York, pp. 63, 79); on 
certain ones they were accustomed to hang 
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votive offerings, and from among their foli- 
age to sing hymns totheir gods, while they 
planted them by the graves of their de- 
parted friends. In offering their grain and 
flesh to the Great Spirit, they sometimes 
placed it ona tree stripped of its branches. 
These customs indicate a simpler explana- 
tion of the pole-worship, and I believe a 
more correct one. 

Sometimes tliese posts or poles, painted 
of divers colors, were placed around the 
graves or upon them (Romans, p. 88, e¢ 
a.) ; sometimes alone or bearing offerings 
and garlands, they were made the centre 
of a circle of devotees at their festivals 
(Dickinson, Loskiel, Le Moyne de Mor- 
gues) ; sometimes they surrounded the tem- 
ples with such posts, either surmounted 
with skulls, or the summit painted to re- 
semble a human head; or again, and what 
is more pertinent to my theme, rudely 
carved into a man’s head. Beverly, 
Hist. Virgin., Bk. II., ch. VIII. ; Dupratz, 
Hist. La., vol. II., p. 213.) In their festival 
to the new moon the natives of East Flo- 


rida made use of the leg of a man carved | 


in wood and painted, though its exact sig- 
nificance is uncertain (Dickinson, God’s 
Protecting Providence, p. 38), and carved 
wooden birds were placed on the council 


lodges and temples of the southern In-| 
dians, usually looking towards the East. | 


La Vega, who mentions this, on several 
occasions speaks also of the images cut in 
wood found by the Spaniards, and which, 


with his customary extravagance, he asserts | 


were carved with such skill as to be 
“ worthy the admiration of ancient Rome.” 
Whether these were idols or ornaments 


is uncertain, but that the southern tribes | 


were idolaters is clear from other sources. 
“The Natchez,” says Pére le Petit (Let- 
tres Ed. et Cur., IV., 261), “have a temple 
filled with idols. These idols are different 


figures of men and women for which they | 


have the deepest veneration.” In another 
passage he is more explicit: “ Their idols 


are images of men and women made of 


stone and baked clay, heads and tails of 
extraordinary serpents, stuffed owls, pieces 
of crystal, and the jaw bones of great 
fishes.” A similar religion, adds Lafitan, 





| tended 
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prevailed among the Oumas and many 
tribes of Florida and Virginia, though 
much changed soon after the settlement 
of the country. As an instance of this 
change, it may be mentioned that when 
Charlevoix visited the temple of the Nat- 
chez, he saw no other idols than human 
heads carved in wood. (French, Hist. 
Coll. La., p. 160.) M. Bossu describes an 
idol worshipped by the Akanzas, carved in 
wood, the upper portion of the body re- 
sembling the human figure, but surmount- 
ed by a pair of deer’s antlers, and with 
wings fastened to the back, while the low- 
er portion resembled an alligator. (Nouv. 
Voy. aux Indes Oc., Lets. IV., VII.) It is 
interesting in this connection to observe 
that both the Natchez and Akanzas, as 
well as the later Creeks (Romans, Hist. 
Flor., p. 101) regarded alligators as sacred, 
and did not injure them. This idol, called 
Vistipuliquickapouc by the natives, was 
not unlike the Oke of the Virginian In- 
dians mentioned in Purchas (Vol. IV., p. 
1701, in McCulloh) as “evil favouredly 
carved, and then painted, and adorned 
with copper chains and beads,” and more 


at length by Beverly (Bk. IIL, ch. VIIL.), 
|who says it was of wood, in the figure of 
}@ man in a squatting posture, the thighs 


strongly abducted and the feet together. 
Doubtless the figures mentioned by La 
Vega were, like these, objects of religious 
worship. 

Among the more migratory tribes of 
the north, as before observed, we could 
hardly expect to find sculpture on so ex- 
a scale. They contented them- 
selves with small carved images in wood 
and stone from a few inches to a foot in 
length, representing the totems of the dif- 
ferent families and their personal gods. 
These they carried with them in their 
“medicine bags,” employing them in the 
mystic rites of the meday worship, and 
making them “objects of the most pi- 
ous regard.” (See Mackenzie, Hist. Fur 
Trade, p. 70; Copway, Hist. Ojibway Na- 
tion, p. 166; Loskiel, p. 39, e¢ al.) In 
their appearance, says William Smith 
(Hist. N. York, p. 54), “they would re- 
mind a man of letters of the Lares and Pe- 
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nates of the ancients.” These amulets and | first visited by the whites. Sometimes 
idols are frequently mentioned by the|they were marked with figures and lines 
early travellers. They belong to Cluss I.,|resembling rude hieroglyphs, as in the 
Nabikoaguna, and Class II., Mediieka, of case of the famous Grave Creek mound 
Schoolcraft’s division of the antiquities of|stone (if this indeed be a veritable an- 
New York. (Hist. of the Iroquois, p. 232 | tique). La Hontan gives representations 
et seg.) The custom and art of their ma- | of these mysterious inscriptions, but in-re- 
nufacture were abandoned and forgotten ality, like the E@:cim ypayyara of the 
very soon after the introduction of Euro-| Greeks, they had no other signification 
pean articles, and so totally as to cause than that attached to them by the super- 
astonishment to the historian (ibid. p.|stition or fancy of the artist. 
221). They were often worked with sur-| I have said enough to show the wide 
prising skill from very hard material.| prevalence of iconolatry among the tribes 
ipes of elaborate workmanship are not east of the Mississippi, and to prove the error 
rare in collections of Indian curiosities, | of the very respectable authorities quoted 
and their cunning in this branch as well) at the outset, and also, I hope, enough to 
as the very immodest devices they favored, | suggest to American antiquarians a more 
is mentioned pointedly by various writers| ready and simple explanation of the origin 
(Adair, La Vega). When due weight is|of many relics of ancient art found in that 
accorded these facts, various antiquarian | region, than they have generally adopted. 
enigmas are easy of solution, such as the 
discovery of a white marble idol in Wis- 


| 
| 


consin, five inches in height, now in the 
cabinet of the Historical Society of that HIS SERVICES IN AMERICA— 
State (Trans. Wis. Hist. Soc., Vol. IL, p. 1779-1781. 

11); the human figure in sandstone twelve M Lr.-G S G 
inches high found in the Etowah Valley, ee ey ae 


Ga. (Jones,’Mon. Rem. of Ga., p. 108) ; the (Continued.) 
stone phallus and small figure of a nude| Tue British prisoners moved out of 


AN ENGLISH OFFICER’S ACCOUNT OF 


man in Tennessee (Arch. Am, II. 201), sup-| Yorktown next day, 20th, in two divi- 
posed by Mr. Squier to be a proof of the | sions, escorted by regiments of militia or 
worship of reciprocal principle by certain | state troops; one took the direction of 
ancient inhabitants of the Mississippi Val-) Maryland, the other, to which I belonged, 
ley (Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., Vol. II.) ; and | moved to the westward in Virginia. Our 
the serpents cut in stone, sometimes orna-| guards were all from the upper part of 
mented in relief, one of which was found | the State, called backwoodsmen, between 
in Westmoreland Co., Penn. (Hist. Colls.| whom and the inhabitants of the lower 
of Pa., p. 680), and another on Paint Creek, | parts there existed no cordiality ; and at 
Ohio (Squier and Davis, Anc. Mon. Miss. | night when we halted they not only allow- 
Vall., p. 276), and which have afforded en-| ed, but even encouraged our men to pull 
thusiastic antiquarians an opportunity to | down and make fires of the fence rails, as 
discover the worship of the “ feathered| we had been accustomed to do when we 
serpent” of Aztec tradition in the Ohio|had arms in our hands; and when a pro- 
Valley. | prietor complained, they only laughed at 

There can exist no reasonable doubt but | en They did not scruple also to let us 
that all these are the little images referred | make free with a turnip field. We moved 
to by Smith, Copway, and others. The/|on towards the base of the lesser Blue 
pieces of shells, flat stones, and native me-| Ridge of mountains in the direction of an 
tals, worked into cordate, crescentic, circu- | opening or gap called Ashley’s Gap, where 
lar, or other fanciful shapes, found in the| was a public house kept by a person of 
mounds, were in common use as charms} that name. Happening to ride on in front 
and ornaments among the natives when of the column, 1 asked Mrs. Ashley if she 


| 
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could give two or three of us something to 
eat. She stared at my uniform, saying, 
“ A militia man, I guess.” “No,” was my 
reply. “Continental, mayhap,” to which 
Talso replied in the negative. “Oho!” 
said she, “I see you are one of the sar- 
pints, one of ould Wallace’s men; well 
now, I have two sons, one was at the 
catching of Johnny Burgoyne, and the 
other at that of you; and next year they 
are both going to catch Clinton at New 
York; but you shall be treated kindly, 
my mother came from the ould country.” 
We soon afterwards arrived at Winches- 
ter,* the place of our destination. The 
officers were lodged in the town on parole, 
the soldiers were marched several miles off 
to a clear spot in the woods, on which 
stood a few log-huts, some of them occu- 
pied by prisoners taken at the Cowpens. 
The guards who conducted us were reliev- 
ed by regiments of militia from the neigh- 
bourhood. Crowds of the country peo- 
ple came daily amongst the men, inviting 
them to their plantations. They were not 
strictly guarded, and as there was not cov- 
ering for half their number, it was in- 
timated that we should not object, pro- 
vided they previously made us aware of 
their intentions, and gave in the name of 
their inhabitant; but that otherwise we 
should consider them in the light of de- 
serters. The huts were few, and there 
was a prospect of bad weather. Being 
senior officer, I therefore applied to the 
commissary of prisoners for permissidn to 
send a certain number of men into the 
town to occupy a church which was little 
used, to which request he gave his consent. 
Accordingly, 500 men were brought in, 
and the huts thus emptied were distributed 
among the other prisoners. A few days 
afterwards I got a message from Briga- 
dier-General Morgan, who lived near the 
town, informing me that the soldiers could 
not be allowed to occupy the church and 


* Winchester or Fredericktown, a post town of 
Virginia, situated 32 miles 8S. W. from the celebrated 
passage of the Potowmack through the Blue Ridge. 
It was formerly fortified, but the works have been al- 
lowed to crumble into ruins; 62 miles W. N. W. of 
Washington; 108 miles N. W. of Richmond. 





remain in the town any longer, and that 
they must return to the huts. I immedi- 
ately wrote a letter, remonstrating with 
him, and stating that there was no cover- 
ing for half of the men at that place, nei- 
ther had we any money to purchase tools 
with and erect more, and requesting that 
500 men might be allowed to remain in 
the town until a statement of their situa- 
tion could be forwarded to headquarters. 
To this I received the following reply :— 


“ SaRaToGA, 28th November, 1781. 


“Srmr—I rec’ your letter of this day’s 
date, and am realy surprised at the pur- 
port of it. Two or three days before 
Christmas our army began to hut at Mid- 
dle brook, Jersey, and had nothing to 
keep off the inclemency of the weather 
till huts were made. You have time enough, 
this snow won’t last long, it will be gone 
directly, if your men don’t know how to 
work thay must learn, we did not send for 
them to come among us, neither can we 
work for them to build them houses. I 
have been a prisoner as well as thay, and 
was kept in close goale five month and 
twelve days; six and thirty officers and 
their serv's, in one room, so that when 
we lay down upon our straw we covered 
the whole floore, consider this, and your 
men have nothing to grumble at. Col. 
Holmes had no Right to bring them to 
town, thay were ordered to the Barrack, . 
and thare thay ought to have continued. 
Col. Holmes tho a commisary of prson- 
er, is under controul, you have nothing 
to do but Hut your men as soon as you can, 
for that must be the case, I have sent to 
Gen!. Washington, informing him of all 
matter, and of what I had done, and 
what I intended to do, and am shure it will 
meet with his approbation, as he has neaver 
yet found fault with my conduct. Youl 
conclude from this that Col. Holmes must 
obay my orders. The sooner your men hut 
themselves the better, for thay must not 
stay in Town much longer. I will try to 
redress every grevence as well as I can, 
but this I cant look on as a grevence; if 
we had barracks to afford you you should 
have them, but as we have them not your 
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men cover themselves, at least I would re- 
command it to them or they will suffer. 
“T have wrote this letter in a plain, 
rough stile, that you might know what you 
had to depend on, at which, I hope, youl 


not take umbrage. 
“ (Signed) Dav. Morean, 
“ Brig.-Gen. 


“To Captain Samuel Graham, 
a Brittish Officer in 
Winchester. 
“ By express.” 

I lodged with two brother officers in the 
house of the colonel commanding the mili- 
tia who guarded the men, and knowing 
that Gen. Morgan had come to town about 
some occurrences connected with the pri- 
soners, I waited upon him and invited him 
to dinner. He came, and in course of con- 
versation he asked the Colonel if he re- 
membered a certain person, a most re- 
markable rifle-shot ; the latter said he did. 
He then told him that having been ordered 
to seize a height contiguous to the British 
posts at Saratoga; he no sooner did so 
than his people were driven from it, but 
having again retaken the height he saw an 
officer on a grey horse advancing, whom 
he had before observed, he therefore sent 
this man, who was sueh an excellent shot, 
into a tree, with orders to take aim at that 
officer, which was certainly done, for he 
did not re-appear, nor was the height re- 
taken. This was undoubtedly General 
Frazer, as the story nearly corresponds 
with the narrative in which General Bur- 
goyne relates the fact of General Frazer ; 
according to that account he fell by a rifle- 
ball. General Morgan also told us that 
the British still owed him a lash, for in the 
seven years’ war, while quite a youth, he 
drove a wagon with General Braddock’s 
army, but having committed some gross 
irregularity he was tried by a court-martial, 
and sentenced to receive 500 lashes, of 
which he had only got 499 as he counted 
them himself, and afterwards convinced 
the drum-major of his mistake. 

Major Gordon had remained behind at 
York, in order to provide for sick and 
wounded, of whom we had more than 1900 
at the time of the surrender; the effec- 
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tives of all kinds, British and foreign, in 
the lines at Yorktown only amounted to 
3273, and in Gloucester to 744, including 
the provincials. Major Gordon’s own quar- 
ters were fixed at Fredericktown, in Mary- 
land, where the 80th regiment was kept, 
and soon after his arrival there he visited 
Winchester. In conjunction with him I 
made a representation on the subject of 
our men’s rations, as the issue of flour was 
very irregular, although the men were 
well supplied with meat. Our joint re- 
monstrances, however, had little effect, 
and after staying for two or three days, 
and making me promise to visit him at 
Christmas, the Major returned to Mary- 
land. According to promise I went to 
Fredericktown at Christmas, but had not 
been many days there when orders were 
given for the Maryland division of prison- 
ers to march to Lancaster, a town of 
Pennsylvania half a mile from Comstoga 
Creek and ten miles to the north of the 
river Susquehannah, and for the Winches- 
ter division to move to Little York,.a 
town of the same State ten miles to the 
south of the same river, and both on the 
great road leading to Philadeiphia. 
Nothing very material happened on the 
march. The weather was intensely cold, 
and the frost keen. At a small river in 
Maryland, on the banks of which the di- 
vision halted in the afternoon of one day, 
they crossed over on the ice next morning. 
The officers were badly off for money, and 
there were not wanting Jews in that part 
of the world hovering about us offering 
money at a most extravagant discount for 
bills on England; but Major Gordon set 
his face against this, as far as he could, as- 
suring us that a paymaster would soon ar- 
rive amongst us. Through the activity of 
Captain Barclay, paymaster of the 76th, 
that regiment had been fortunate enough 
to procure some pairs of shoes for the sol- 
diers, and I was much surprised at an ap- 
plication for a pair from an Irish soldier of 
the 43rd Light Infantry who had lived 
with the Colonel of Militia, at whose house 
we lodged at Winchester, but to whom 
none of us ever spoke, as he had quitted 
his company without giving the requi- 
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site notice. . I said I was much surprised 
at his impudence, when he knew our senti- 
ments regarding his conduct; his answer 
was—“ your honor, ask the guardmen, ask 
your own soldiers if they have been in 
want of tobacco since I entered the Col- 
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British soldiers have been buried ; that is 
the place where I myself would wish to lie 
were I to die and there will we deposit the 
remains of this British officer; for you 
know that officers and soldiers should not 
be separated, and at the last day the soldiers 


onel’s store, and your honor knows we| will be surprised if they saw no officer,” he 
have had no money to buy-it ; no, no, Pat. | was accordingly buried there. 


Sullivan is no deserter, but I had my 
raisins for not telling my officers; and 
there was no great harm in taking a few 
more hogsheads of tobacco and giving it 
to my starving comrades.” 

At Lancaster the soldiers were kept in 
a tolerable barrack, surrounded by a high 
stockade, and strictly guarded. At a little 
distance from, but in sight of, our men’s 
huts, upon a rising ground were situated 
a number of huts occupied by soldiers of 
General Burgoyne’s army, also prisoners 
of war, but without stockade or guard. 
Our men named their own camp “security,” 
and the other camp, “indulgence.” Major 
Gordon having been directed to take charge 
of the prisoners at Camp Indulgence, and 
having received but indifferent accounts re- 
specting them—most of them have married 
in the country—generally selected bad wea- 
ther to visit them, when very few appeared. 
About this time Herman Ryland arrived 
from New York to reside with us as pay- 
master general; some necessaries for the 
men were also received, but as some of our 
fellow-prisoners, who had been long in the 
country, had enlisted with the enemy and 
appeared as guards upon their countrymen 
wearing the necessaries they had received, 
it required great circumspection in the dis- 
tribution of them. The Major, therefore, 
took every precaution to save the public 
money, and allowances only were given to 
such men as resided in the huts. I remain- 
ed some time at Lancaster with Major 
Gordon. In March 1782, a Lieutenant 
Cunningham of the 80th died there. 


missary of prisoners, for permission to bury 
him in the church-yard in his ground; at 
first it was refused, but the commissary 
afterwards consented and even implored. 

“No,” said Major Gordon; “you see 
that spot near the barracks where so many 


One | 
of his friends applied to Mr. Ottley, com- | 





Whilst hostilities were carried on in 
America, there was a board at New York, 
styled the Board of Loyalists, who manag- 
ed all matters relating to that unfortunate 
class. The warfare carried on between 
these people and the American Republicans 
has already being alluded to as being almost 
distinct from that of the two armies. It 
was also characterized by the exercise of 
cruelties of many kinds on both sides. The 
following correspondence took place at this 
time arising out of an occurrence in this 
irregular warfare :— 


To His Excellency, Sir Henry Clinton, 
Commander-in- Chief, &c., ke. 


“Srr—The enclosed representation of 
the inhabitants of Monmouth, with testi- 
monials to the fact (which can be corrobo- 
rated by many other unquestionable evi- 
dences), will bring before your excellency 
the most wanton, cruel, and unprecedented 
murder that ever disgraced the arms of a 
civilized people. I shall not,—because I 
think it altogether unnecessary, trouble 
your excellency with any animadversions 
on this transaction. Candour obliges me to 
be explicit, to save the innocent I demand 
the guilty. Captain Lippencot, or the officer 
who commanded at the execution of Cap- 
tain Huddy, must be given up, or if that 
officer was of inferior rank to him, so 
many of the perpetrators as will, accord- 
ing to the tariff of exchange, be an equiva- 
lent. To do this will mark the justice of 
your excellency’s character ; in failure of it, 
I shall hold myself justified in the eyes of 
God and man for the measures to which 
I shall resort. I beg your excellency to be 
persuaded that it cannot be more disagree- 
able to be addressed in this language than 
it is for me to offer it, but the subject re- 
quires frankness and decision. I have to re- 
quest your speedy determination, as my 
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resolution is suspended but for your 


answer. 
(Signed) “G, WASHINGTON, 
“Heed Quarters, 2ist April 1782.” 


( Reply.) 

“ To His Excellency General Washington. 
“Sir—Your letter of the 21st instant, 
with the enclosed testimonials of Captain 
Huddy’s execution, was delivered to me 
yesterday; though I am extremely con- 
cerned for the cause, I cannot conceal my 
surprise and displeasure at the very impro- 
per language you made use of, which you | 
could not but be sensible was totally un- 
necessary. The mildness of the British 
Government does not admit of acts of 
cruelty and persecuting violence, and as| 
they are notoriously contrary to the tenor 
of my own conduct and disposition; having 
never yet stained my hands with innocent 
blood, I must claim the justice of having | 
it believed that if any such have been com- 
mitted by any person under my command, 
they could not have been warranted by my 
authority, nor can they ever have the sanc- 
tion of my approbation. My personal feel- 
ings therefore need no incitement to urge 
me to take every proper notice of the bar- 
barous outrage against humanity which | 
you have described to me the moment it 
came to my knowledge ; and accordingly, | 
when I heard of Captain Huddy’s death, | 
which was only four days before I received 
your letter, I instantly ordered a strict in- 
quiry to be make into all its circumstances, 
and shall bring the perpetrators of it to an 
immediate trial. To sacrifice innocence 
under the notion of preventing guilt in 
ae of suppressing, would be adopting 
arbarity and raising it to the greatest 
height, whereas, if the violators of the 





laws of war were punished by the general 
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pursue will be adopted by you, and prevent 
all future enormities, I have the honour to 
be, sir, your excellency’s, etc., etc., etc. 
“ Henry CiinTon. 
“New York, 22nd April, 1782.” 

His Excellency Sir Henry Clinton having 
embarked on his return to England, Lieu- 
tenant-General Robertson, on whom the 
temporary ‘command devolved, addressed 
General Washington on this subject, and 
received the following reply : 


HEADQUARTERS, 5th May, 1782. 
Sir—I had the honour to receive your 
letter of the Ist instant. Your Excellency 
is acquainted with the determination ex- 
pressed in 7 letter to Sir Henry Clinton, 
of the 21st April. I have now to inform 
you that so far from receding from that re- 
solution, orders are given to designate a 
British officer for retaliation; the time and 
place are fixed, but I shall hope the result 
of your court-martial will prevent the 
dreadful alternative. 
G. WasHINGTON. 
To His Excellency General Robertson. 


His Excellency Sir Guy Carleton having 
arrived at New York, as successor to Sir 
Henry Clinton, wrote to General Washing- 
ton: 


New York, 7th May, 1782. 

Srr—I am much concerned to find that 
private and unauthorized persons have on 
both sides given way to their passions, 
which ought to have received the strongest 
and most effectual control, which has begot 
acts of retaliation, which, without proper 
prevention, may have an extent equally 
calamitous and dishonorable to both parties, 
though, as it should seem, more extensively 
pernicious to the natives and settlers of 
this country. How much soever we differ 
in other respects, upon this one point we 


under whese power they act, the horrors | must perfectly concur, being alike interest- 
which these laws were formed to prevent|ed to preserve the name of Englishmen 
would be avoided, and every degree of|from reproach, and individuals from ex- 
humanity war is capable of maintained.| periencing such unnecessary evils as can 

Could violations of humanity be justified by | have no effect on general decisions. Every 
* example, many from the parts where your| proper measure that may tend to prevent 
power prevails, that exceed and probably | these criminal exercises on individuals I 
gave rise to this in question, could be pro-| shall ever be ready to embrace; and as an 
duced. In hopes that the mode I mean to| advance on my part, I have, as the first act 


’ 
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of my command, enlarged Mr. Livingston, 
and have written to his father in New 
Jersey, desiring his concurrence in such 
measures as even under the conditions of 
war, the common interests of humanity 
require. 

Guy CarLETon. 
To his Excellency George Washington. 


( Reply.) 
HEADQUARTERS, 9th May, 1782. 
Sir—I had the honour this evening to 
receive your Excellency’s letters of the 
7th instant, with the several papers in- 
closed. Ever since the commencement of 
this unnatural war my conduct has borne 
invariable testimony against these inhuman 
excesses, that in too many instances have 
marked its various progress. With respect 
to a late transaction I have already ex- 
pressed my fixed resolution, a resolution 
formed on the most mature deliberation, 
and from which I shall not recede. 
G. WasHINGTON. 
To his Excellency Sir Guy Carleton. 


Although the above letters were pub- 
lished in the Philadelphian newspapers, yet 
we had not an opportunity of seeing them 
at that time; but in all the papers we ob- 
served many inflammatory paragraphs call- 
ing upon General Washington and Con- 
gress to retaliate for cruelty exercised 
upon the Americans. I remained at Lan- 
caster till about the middle of May with 
Major Gordon, and then returned to Little 
York, where the 76th lay, and had ‘been 
there only a few days when I was surprised 
by a visit from the Major. He appeared 
to be laboring under some affliction, being 
greatly depressed in spirits. He begged 
of me not to ask him the cause, as he had 
pledged his honor not to divulge what had 
been communicated to him, but said that 
he had brought an order from the com- 
manding officer at Lancaster, directing the 
officer in command at Little York to order 
all: the British officers on parole there to 
repair to Lancaster next day. The Major 
also requested that I would advise them 
each to take a servant, with spare necessa- 
ries, and that he expected to see them at 
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his quarters next day soon after their arri 
val. Accordingly, having received the or 
der from Colonel Gibson, I communicated 
the Major’s wishes to the captains, and on 
Sunday, 25th May, five lieutenants of the 
Foot Guards, one captain 23d Regiment, 
and two of the 76th Regiment, set off for 
Lancaster, crossing the Susquehanna, and 


| arrived there about three in the afternoon. 


We repaired to the Major’s quarters, where 
we were soon joined by one captain 17th, 
one captain 33d, two of the 80th Regi- 
ment, and one of the Queen’s Rangers, in 
all thirteen. The Mafor addressed us in 
a most feeling manner, acquainting us that 
orders had arrived to send on one of us as 
a subject of retaliation for the murder of 
a Captain Huddy, said to have been put to 
death by the refugees. He assured us that 
no exertion should be wanting on his part 
to save the life of the unfortunate person, be 
he who he may, and read us letters which he 
had sketched out to General Washington, 
to the President of Congress, to Count Ro- 
chambeau, and to the Chevalier de Lucerne, 
French Consul at Philadelphia, and also 
one to Sir Guy Carleton at New York, 
acquainting him of the transaction. “ More- 
over,” said he, “ gentlemen, I beg leave to 
tell you that I am determined to accom- 
pany the gentleman, whoever he may be, 
to the place of his destination, having ob- 
tained the general’s promise to be allowed 
to do so.” We parted, nota little consoled 
by the thought of being accompanied by 
this excellent man; and having been sum- 
moned to assemble next morning at nine 
o’clock at the Black Bear, on passing 
through the yard of that inn to the room 
we were directed to, we there saw a dra- 
goon officer and twenty dragoons, already 
mounted. In the room we met Brigadier- 
General Moses Hazan, the officer in com- 
mand, Captain White, his aid-de-camp, and 
Mr. Witz, commissary of prisoners. The 
thirteen captains were : 


LIEUTENANTS. 
( Killed at Dunkirk. 
Died a Brig.-Gen. in West Indies, 
Guseis Died a Lieut.-Gen. and a Baronet, 
Earl Ludlow and a general officer. 
| Guittea the army. 


Eld, 
Perryn 

Asgill, + 
Ludlow, 
Greville, 
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CAPTAINS, 


Lawford Mills, 17th Reg., served afterwards in militia. 
Saumarez, 23d Reg., now Sir Thomas, and Lieut.-Gen. 
Ingram, 33d Reg., died in the service. 

Graham, 76th Reg., a Lieutenant-General. 

Barclay, 76th Reg., served in 54th Reg., since dead. 
Arbuthnot, 80th Reg., died in the service in W. Indies. 
Hathorn, 80th Reg., died on half pay. 

Whitelocke (Queen’s Rangers), settled in Nova Scotia. 
And accompanied by Major Gordon. Af- 
ter the usual salutations the Brigadier- 
General, with much feeling, proceeded to 
read us the following letters, the dragoon 
officer entering at the same time :* 


To Brigadier-General Moses Hazan, Com- 
mander at Lancaster. 
HEADQUARTERS, 5th May, 1782. 

Srm—tThe enemy persisting in that bar- 
barous line of conduct they have pursued 
during the war, have lately most inhu- 
manly executed Captain Joshua Huddy 
of the Jersey State troops, taken prisoner 
by them at a post on Tom’s River; and in 
consequence I have written to the British 
commander-in-chief, that unless the perpe- 
trators of this horrid deed were delivered 
up, I should be under the necessity of re- 
taliating, as the only means left to put a 
stop to such inhuman proceedings. You 
will, therefore, immediately on receipt of 
this, designate by lof for the above pur- 
pose, a British captain who is an uncon- 
ditional prisoner, if such a one is in our 
possession ; if not, a lieutenant under the 
same circumstances from amongst the 
prisoners at either of the posts in Pennsyl- 
vania or Maryland. As soon as you have 
fixed upon the person, you will send him 
under a safe guard to Philadelphia, where 
the Minister of War will order a proper 
guard to receive and conduct him to his 
place of destination. For your informa- 
tion respecting the officers who are prison- 
ers in our possession, I have ordered the 
commissary of prisoners to furnish you 
with a list of them. It will be forwarded 
with this. I need not mention that every 
possible tenderness that is consistent with 
the security of him, should be shewn to 


e 
* The author gives as a note the account of the 
affair in Phillimore’s International Law. K 


_ 
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the person whose unfortunate lot it is to 
suffer. 
G. Wasurneton. 


To Brigadier-General Moses Hazan, Com- 
mander at Lancaster. 
HEADQUARTERS, 13th May, 1782. ~ 
Srr—It was my wish for the purpose of 
retaliating to have taken an officer who 
was an unconditional prisoner of war; but 
being informed by the Secretary at War 
that none of that description is in our 
power, I am under the disagreeable ne- 
cessity to direct that you immediately pro- 
ceed to select in the manner before de- 
scribed from amongst all the British cap- 
tains that are prisoners either by capitula- 
tion or convention, who is to be sent 
on as soon as possible under the regu- 
lations and restrictions contained in my 
former letters to you. 
(Signed) G. Wasurneron. 


Having finished, he again addressed us, 
saying that it was much his wish that we 
should settle amongst ourselves who the 
unfortunate was to be; but we unanimous- 
ly declined, protesting against this breach 
of a solemn treaty by which we had come 
into their power. Major Gordon also 
added, that these gentlemen were but a 
small portion of the captains of the army 
which had surrendered at Yorktown, and 
that if such a deed was to be done, the 
whole ought to be called upon, being 
certain that no one officer, let him be where 


| he might at the time, would decline to take 


his chance. The brigadier replied that his 
instructions limited him to those only pre- 
sent. The Major said that there was 
another captain, now in Virginia, and wish- 
ed to have the decision put off. But the 
brigadier stated that his instructions par- 
ticularly mentioned such as were in Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, and as he was di- 
rected to forward the unfortunate person 
directly, being himself a servant, he was 
obliged to comply. The brigadier then 
turning to his aid-de-camp, and to the com- 
missary, the two latter left the room, and 
in a short time returned, each with a hat 
in his hand and accompanied by a drum 
boy. In one hat were the names of the 
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thirteen captains, written on separate slips 
of paper; in the other were thirteen slips 
of paper, of the same size, upog one of 
which was marked unfortunate. A drum- 
boy drew a name, while the other drew 
the slip, until the slip bearing the word 


came up, after that of Captain Asgill. The | 


brigadier immediately addressed the dra- 
oon officer, saying—* This gentleman, sir, 


is your prisoner,” but Major Gordon pre- | 
| mitted to his parole in terms of the capitu- 


vailed upon him to delay the departure 
till next day, and also obtained leave to 
dispatch an officer to New York without 
delay. 

The meeting then broke up, and there 
being a vast crowd of persons assembled, 
their observation was: “ What odd peo- 
ple these Britishers are! they went in all | 
cheerful and chattering before they knew 
which of them was to suffer for our good 
friend Captain Huddy ; but now when they 
know, they all come out in tears, except 





the young man himself who has been se- | 
lected.” The Hon. Captain Ludlow having 
rocured a swift horse, was furnished with 
fajor Gordon’s letter to Sir. Guy Carleton 
at ow York ; also with proper passports 
from General Hazan, and lost not a moment 
in setting off. The brigadier likewise pro- 
mised to send off the Major’s letter to 
General Washington, which was accord- 
ingly written out nearly in these words: 


To his Excellency General Washington, 
Commander-in- Chief. 

Srr—As field officer of the British prison- 
ers of war at this place, I have the honor 
to inform your Excellency that Captain 
Charles Asgill of his Britannic Majesty’s 
Regiment of Foot Guards, a prisoner of 
war, on his parole of honor, in terms of 
capitulation at Yorktown, whereof your 
Excellency as a principal, with the Counts 
Rochambeau and de Grasse on one part, 
and the Earl Cornwallis and Commodore 
Symonds on the other, has been selected 
and put in close confinement by your Ex- 
cellency’s orders, as an object of retaliation 
for a murder said to have been committed 
in New Jersey by a banditti styling them- 
selves refugees, in direct violation of that 
solemn treaty, the fourteenth article of 
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which expressly stipulates that no article 
shall be infringed on pretence of reprisals ; 
and if there are any doubtful expressions 
in it, they are to be interpreted according 
to the usual sense and meaning of the 
words. I do therefore demand, in name 
of his most sacred Majesty George the 
Third, King of Great Britain and Ireland, 


/my royal master, that you cause the said 


Captain Asgill to be set at liberty, and ad- 


lation, as you shall hereafter be responsi- 
ble. 
(Signed) 
A letter was written to the Minister-at- 
War at Philadelphiaand tothe Chevalier de 
Lucerne, French ambassador; and a friend 
having informed the Major that the Count 
Rochambeau was in Virginia, another was 
written to him, calling upon him to inter- 
fere ; and a messenger was found who de- 
livered the letter into hisown hands. The 
Major being also informed that the party 
of dragoons who formed the escort had regu- 
lar stages on the road, where forage was is- 
sued, and finding that the distance between 
each was considerable, a circumstance 
which would enable them to reach Phila- 
delphia in a short time, and delay being 
most desirable on such an occasion, to give 
time for the letters to reach their destina- 
tion, prevailed upon the general to allow 
him to choose his own stages, provided he - 
furnished forage to the dragoons. Accord- 
ingly he lengthened out the journey seve- 
ral days; but deeming this to be a service 
of a public nature, he directed Mr. Ryland, 
paymaster-general, to be prepared with 
£500 in money, to be carried with him 
next day for that and other purposes. 


JamMES GORDON. 


Hotes and Queries. 


§ NOTES. 


Nationat .Banxine System.—(H. M. 
IX. p. 252.)—In the number of the Histori- 
cal Magazine for this month, “J. J. R.” 
publishes a brief communication in relation 
to the new National Banking System, and 
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expresses the hope that other contributions 
may be furnished to the press on the sub- 
ject. I have thought that the following 
“circular” comes within the scope of the 
request. 

It was published in the New Bedford 
Mercury, the day it bears date, February 
14, 1838. I had it printed as a circular, 
and sent by mail to most of the leading 
men of the country. 

When I wrote, I had never heard or 
réad a word upon the subject. I had never 
seen, I never have seen, a copy of the 
Analectic Magazine. I was a boy when 
the article of ““W” was published. It 
was to me, as it was to the country, as if it 
had never been. ” 

My circular bears date prior to the New 
York movement; prior, of course, to the 
celebrated measure of Sir Robert Peel, 
in which the principle of basing the cur- 
rency upon the public credit is distinctly 
recognised. 


HISTORICAL 


On the 14th day of February, 1843,| 5, continued 


exactly five years after the date of the| 


circular, I caused it to be republished in 
the Mercury ; and in a brief note connected 
with it, I said: “I am altogether in favor 
of having the General Government rather 
than the State Government, as the debtor 
of the bank and the source of security 
for its issues. A currency issued by our 
State banks, secured by loans actually 
made to the United States, and receiv- 
able for government dues, would be per- 
fect.” 

The H. M. is not the place for extended 
discussions. I send a humble contribution 
in aid of the effort “to trace to its source 
the origin” of the system, and will only 
add one remark: we have attained but 
one of the two main objects proposed in 
my circular—a safe currency. The other 
has not yet been reached, securing all the 
advantages of the proper circulation to the 
people. Separate the banking and the 
currency-making of the country; let the 
Government provide the paper-money and 
pay it out directly to the people, and the 
system would be perfected. J. B. C. 


New Beproxp, Mass., August 28d, 1865. © 


HIST. MAG. VOL. IX. 35 
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CIRCULAR. 


Your attention is requested to the follow- 
ing plan for a reform in our Banking 
System; although brief (as all detail has 
been purposely omitted), it is the result of 
much thought, of long experience, and a 
thorough conviction that our present system 
is very imperfect. Of course, some time 
must elapse before the plan can go into 
operation. The process of making the 
loan to the State must be gradual, as 
must be the change in the circulation. 

Let us remember these things : 


1. A currency should be perfectly safe. 

2. The advantages arising from a paper 
currency belong to the people, and not to 
the stockholders of banks. 

3. The State is in want of funds for rail- 
roads and other works of public utility. 

You have, without further preamble, tke 
outlines of a new bank law. 


1. The charters of the present banks to 


2. The bank-tax to be abolished. 

8. The present bank-note circulation to 
be all taken up, and no more bills to be 
issued except as hereafter provided. 

4. One-fifth part of the capital stock of 
every bank to be loaned to the State at an 
interest of six per cent.; the funds thus 
obtained by the State to be devoted as 
above. 

5. Every bank to be allowed to issue bills 
to the amount of the loan made to the State. 

6. The banks to pay to the State Trea- 
surer six per cent. per annum on the 
amount of bills which they shall respeo- 
tively keep in circulation. 

7. All the bills issued to be made pay- 
able in Boston, excepting those under 
five dollars. 

8. Every bank to provide funds for tke 
redemption of all its bills in Boston. 

9. If any bank shall fail to provide for 
the redemption of its bills in Boston, the 
holders of the bills of the bank may present 
them to the Treasurer of the State, who 
thereupon shall give them a receipt in the 
name of the Commonwealth, bearing in- 
terest at six per cent.; and the interest 
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shall stop on the debt due from the State 
to the bank for the amount receipted for 
by the Treasurer. 

10. Any bank that shall fail to redeem 
its bills, to forfeit its charter. 


Could not this plan accomplish all that 
is desirable? A safe currency is wanted ; 
here we have one based upon the credit of 
the State. 

The people claim the right to the exclu- 
sive benefit of a paper circulation: here 
they obtain it, by receiving six per cent. 
interest upon the amount of bills issued. 

The State wants funds for the prosecu- 
tion of works of a public nature: here they 
are obtained; and if the banks use the 
right of issuing bills to the amount of the 
loan to the State, they are obtained with- 
out taxing the people for principal or 
interest. J. B.C. 

Nzw Beprorp, Mass., February 14, 1838. 


A DistincuisHEep Cxiass.—The Boston 
Latin School was established two centuries 
ago, or thereabouts, and has furnished an 
excellent classical education to thousands of 
Boston merchants and others distinguished 
in the various walks of life. I have before 
me a list of the class that entered in 1766, 
when the famous “Master Lovell” and 
his son James (afterwards members of 
Congress) were the principals. So large a 
proportion of this class rose to eminence, 
that I have made an abstract of their 
names, and collated from various sources 


their pursuits and success in life, for the| 


pages of the H. M. 

There were 28 in the class, and the 
school term was for seven years, terminat- 
ing in July, 1773. Several of the boys 
were of families that adhered to England, 
and left Boston on its evacuation, March, 
1776. The class comprised the following 
persons, viz. : 

Sir Isaac Coffin, Admiral of the White, 
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Grand Cross, and Lieut.-General in the 
British army. He entered the service in 
1778, as a cadet in the East India Co.’s 
employment, and died in the East Indies 
in 1825, after nearly fifty years’ service, 
and reaching the highest military honors. 

Hugh Mackay Gordon, Lieut.-General 
in the British army. 

Sir Scrope Bernard Morland, member 
of the British Parliament, and LL.D. from 
Oxford. 

Constant Freeman, Colonel of U. 8. En- 
gineers, Accountant of the Navy, and 
Fourth Auditor till his death, Feb. 27, 
1824. 

Samuel Bradford, Lieut.-Colonel Com- 
mandant, and High Sheriff and U. 8S. Mar- 
shal for Massachusetts. 

Samuel Newman, Captain 2d U. S. In- 
fantry, killed Nov. 4, 1791, at St. Clair’s 
defeat by the Indians. 

Thomas Dawes, Judge of the Probate, 
Municipal, and Supreme Courts of Massa- 
chusetts, member of the Legislature, and 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

James Prince, U. 8. Marshal, and mem- 
ber of the Mass. Legislature. 

James Freeman, D.D., who would pro- 
bably have been a bishop but for his dis- 
senting creed, being one of the patriarchs 
of the Unitarian denomination. 

Samuel Cooper, Judge of the Inferior 
Court of Massachusetts. 

Wn. Greenough, M.D. 

Shirley Erving, M.D. 

Thomas Walcutt, one of the founders 
|of the Mass. Hist. Society. 

Benj. Bethune, captain in the British 
army. 

Jonathan Homer, D.D. 

John Erving, a distinguished navigator. 

Thomas K. Jones, a leading auctioneer 
and merchant in Boston for nearly half a 
century. 


Daniel Johonnot, Charles A. Wheel- 








in the British Navy, member of Parlia-| wright, Wm. Davis, Thos. Fletcher, Jona. 

ment, and afterwards distinguished for his|D. Robbins, and Jacob Eustis, were mer- 

benefactions to his native State, and found-| chants; and a few died young, before en- 

er of the “Coffin School” at Nantucket, |tering on any career. 

Mass. Of this class of 28, it is a remarkable 
Sir David Ochterlony, Knight of the|fact that 20 were living in 1816, fifty years 
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after entering the school, and 13 in 1825. 
It was the happy lot of those who held 
positions in the British army and navy, 
never to be called upon to serve against 
their native country. 

Thos. K. Jones and Sir Isaac Coffin were 
successively at the head of the class; and 
on one of the frequent visits of the latter 
to this country, not long before his death, 
Mr. Jones gave a splendid entertainment 
to all the surviving members of the class 
that could be assembled, at his hospitable 
house and table in Dorchester, Mass. 


J. B. R. 
Wasuineton, D.C. 


Laco.—Who was the author of the savage 
articles against Joun Hancock, in the Bos- 
ton Sentinel of 1789, signed “ Laco,” and 
republished in New York in 1857, under 
the title of Life of John Hancock? In 


bitterness of style the writer’s pen almost 
rivals that of Junius, It is a pity that 
notes were not added to the latter edition, 
giving at least the names of the Boston 
notabilities of that day, referred to by the 
author. It is but fair to add, that the ar- 
ticles were written during an exciting can- 
vass for Governor, Hancock being one of 
the candidates, and that they seem to have 
had but little effect, as he was reélected 
by an increased majority. R. 


Sreapy Hasrrs.—Emerson, in his book 
on English character, speaks of an old town 
in England where a piece of bread and a 
draught of beer are given to every one who 
should ask it at the gate. About twenty 
call daily on an average. This is paid for 
from a fund bequeathed for that purpose 
in 1136, more than seven hundred years 
ago. To show how such trusts are abused, 
however, it is complained that a minister 
takes £2000 per annum from the income of 
the fund intended for the poor, while this 
small pittance is only spent on small beer 
and crumbs, 

Considering the comparative ages of the 
two nations, we can nearly match that in 
this country. About 1775, the Hon. Theo- 
dore Atkinson of Portsmouth, N. H., left 
a legacy of £1000, the income of which 
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was directed to be distributed in loaves of 
bread to the poor of that town every Sun- 
day. This has been done regularly for 
nearly a century; about $5000 have been 
thus spent, and the fund has not been im- 
paired. R. 

A Romantic Srory or Srratrorp, Con- 
NEcricuT.—That such a town as Stratford 
should afford anything in the way of ro- 
mantic personal histories was hardly to be 
expected, but the subjoined story is au- 
thentic as well as interesting. At the 
commencement of the present century a 
young man made his appearance in the 
village, and spent a few weeks at the 
tavern which then existed to afford shel- 
ter to stage-coach travellers. Whence he 
came and what his business, none could 
guess. Directly opposite the tavern stood 
the small cottage and the forge of a black- 
smith named Folsom. He had a daughter 
who was the beauty of the village, and it 
was her fortune to captivate the heart of 
the young stranger. He told his love, 
said that he was from Scotland, that he 
was travelling incog., but in confidence 
gave her his real name, claiming that he 
was heir to a large fortune. She returned 
his love, and they were married. A few 
weeks thereafter the stranger told his wife 
that he must visit New Orleans ; he did 
so, and the gossips of the town made the 
young wife eae by their disagreeable 
hints'and jeers. In a few months the hus- 
band returned, but before a week had 
elapsed he received a large budget of let- 
ters, and told his wife that he must at 
once return to Engiand, and must go 
alone. 

He took his departure, and the gossips 
had another glorious opportunity to make 
a confiding woman wretched. To all but 
herself it was a clear case of desertion; 
the wife became a mother, and for two 
years lived on in silence and in hope. At 
the end of that time a letter was received 
by the Stratford beauty from her husband, 
directing her to goat once to New York with 
her child, taking nothing with her but the 
clothes she wore, and embark in a ship for 
her home in England. On her arrival in. 
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New York she found a ship splendidly fur- 
nished with every convenience and luxury 
for her comfort, and two servants ready 
to obey every wish that she might express. 
The ship duly arrived in England, and the 
Stratford girl became the mistress of a su- 
perb mansion, and, as the wife of a baro- 
net, was saluted by the aristocracy as 
Lady Samuel Sterling. On the death of 
her husband many years ago, the Strat- 
ford boy succeeded to the title and wealth 
of his fathers, and in the last edition of 
the “ Peerage and Baronetage,” he is 
spoken of as the issue of “ Miss Folsom of 
Stratford, North America.”” When the 
late Professor Silliman visited England 
some years since, he had the pleasure of 
meeting Lady Sterling at a dinner party, 
and was delighted to answer her many 
questions about her birthplace in Con- 
necticut.— Zhe Nation. 


Hatt or Minirary Recorps—N rces- 


siry For Rerorm.— The Journal of Com- 
merce says: The Legislature of this State, 
at its last session, passed a law to “ pro- 
vide a suitable repository for the records 
of the war,” at the same time appointing 
a board of commissioners, composed of 
several prominent men of the State, to 


carry it into effect. These commissioners, 
entering fully into the views of the framers 
of this law, held a special meeting a few 
weeks since, and resolved to erect a suita- 
ble fire-proof building upon land donated, 
with appreciative liberality, by the city of 
Albany for this purpose. The committee, 
however, did not—as many Legislative and 
Congressional committees do—consider 
their work done when they had passed a 
series of resolutions, but at once set them- 
selves vigorously to work to carry out the 
plan in the quickest and best manner. In 
accordance, therefore, with the law, which 
directs that, the Hall shall be built by vol- 
untary contributions from the several 
towns of the State—they have appealed to 
the people of the State for funds, at the 
same time sending circulars into different 
neighborhoods, setting forth the objects of 
the Hall, and specifying in detail the kind 
of relics and war records to be placed in 


it when completed. Already, we are 
pleased to observe, the response to this 
appeal has been‘far more general than even 
the most sanguine of the commissioners 
dared to hope. Villages from all parts of 
the State are sending in their quotas ; and 
the Supervisors of the different towns are 
moving strongly in the matter. Even ob- 
scure hamlets in the Adirondacks are 
manifesting considerable interest in the pro- 
ject ; and one town especially, on the edge 
of Saratoga and Warren counties, whose 
voters do not number more than thirty, 
has just sent in quite a respectable sum. 

All this interest is very pleasing. It 
shows that our people are not so entirely 
absorbed in their business pursuits, to the 
utter exclusion of everything else, as some 
would have us suppose. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that we have not been 
wholly free from that charge. We have, 
indeed, for a few years past, shown too 
little desire to gather up and preserve the 
records of our State, our cities, and our 
towns—and the consequence is that town 
traditions, put into print with family 
genealogies, are fast becoming the only 
record of important past events of differ- 
ent sections. To those whose attention is 
directed to this matter for the first time, 
this statement may appear overdrawn ; but 
it is not. In a beautiful little country 
town on Long Island Sound, there have 
been no town records kept until within 
the past thirty years, and even now they 
are kept in a little greasy copy-book, 
which in turn is deposited under the 
counter of a country store. This, too, in 
a town one of the oldest in the country— 
having been settled in 1659—and one full 
of historical associations ! 

But we need not go out of our own city 
to find instances as striking and as lament- 
able as the one just narrated. Even here, 
we are told that there cannot be found a 
complete set of Valentine’s Manual of the 
Common Council among the archives of the 
City Hall. Another instance, also, of the 
utter neglect, and, we may truly say, crimi- 
nal indifference, to the preservation of our 
most important city records, may be 
named. A friend recently wished to as- 
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certain who was the Superintendent of our 
common schools some twenty years back. 
Knowing therefore a gentleman (we will 
call him A) whom he knew to be engaged in 
a history of our public schools, he went to 
him and asked the question. "The gentle- | 
man was unable to tell him at the moment, 

but referred him to the Board of Eduea. 

tion as the place where, of course, the de- 
sired information could be obtained. Our 
friend went there and asked an officer of| 
the board the question. He could not| 
tell him, but referred him to a gentle-| 
man up stairs who would know. The} 
latter, however, was equally in the dark, 
but, in his turn, referred his questioner to 
a gentleman down stairs in still another 
department, who, having been connected | 
with the board for a long term of years, | 
would certainly know. Upon repeating | 
the question to this one, he was informed 
that he did not know, as until within a 
few years the school records had not been | 


annually printed, and that the manuscript | 
kept by the different secretaries before! 


that time was mislaid. He, however, was | 
positive that if he should go to Mr. « 
in Wall street, he would know, as he was | 
one of the school commissioners in the 
year designated: To him, therefore, our 
triend went; but his astonishment may | 
well be im: ined when that person said he | 
had entirely forgotten, but stated that if | 
he would go to such a one—mentioning | 
the veritable Mr. A, he could undoubtedly | 
tell him, as he was now engaged upon a his- 
tory of the common schools ! This, if not 
“reasoning in a circle,” certainly was 
questioning in a circle—the’ questioner 
having brought up at the very point from | 
which he started ! Finally, upon our 
friend making a second visit to the room 
of the board, an attaché of the place, who 
had a dim recollection of « record book | 
being in the cellar, went down stairs, and 
after much search, exhumed the manu- | 
script, from which, after patient search, 
the desired information was brought to 
light. Now if such difficulty exists in as- 
certaining, not an insignificant fact, but | 





one relating to the Superintendent of com- 
mon schools only twenty years since, what 
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would be the difficulty in finding the his- 
tory of events which occurred thirty, forty, 
or fifty years ago ? 

We have stated the above with no in- 
tention of throwing censure upon the offi- 
cers of the board. The fault lies not at 
their door. On the contrary, with great 
courtesy, they endeavored to aid to the 
extent of their ability, and realized in its 
fullest extent the evils of the manner in 
which the records had in former times been 
kept. Indeed, it is only justice to say that 
it has been through their exertions that 
the proceedings have latterly been printed. 

Another remarkable illustration of the 
| subject existed a few years ago in the 


| basement of the City Hall, under the County 


Clerk’s office. The ancient rolls of the 
Colonial courts were one grand pile of 


| parchment, lying in mass, and great quan- 


tities were stolen and sold to gold-beaters. 
|It would probably be impossible at the 
present time to find the judgment-roll in 
any cause tried prior to the year 1787, 
unless by chanee. Possibly there has been 
‘more care of late in the preservation of 
these records. Their value cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Although there may be spasmodic at- 
tempts by individuals to bring about a 
reform in this regard, yet we greatly fear 
that it will continue so long as the true 
| cause of the difficulty remains, to wit, that 
political maxim—the bane of American 
institutions—“ to the victors belong the 
spoils.” New office-holders care little for 
old records; and, throwing aside all senti- 
ment in the matter, unless this thing is 
rectified it will, in time, embarrass the 
practical business relations of every-day 
life. More attention must be paid to pre- 
|serving records. It is not necessary to 
make enormous jobs, such as the atrocity 
which was perpetrated in this city in refer- 
ence to the Register’s office. What is 
needed is, a general respect for the value 
of old records, and the adoption of preser- 
vative means. Better paper to record on, 
better binding to keep; and, above all, 
fire-proof buildings for all public records. 
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QUERIES. 


Jno. on GEO. Watton ?—“ The Articles 
of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
between the States,” was signed on the 
ninth day of July, 1778, at Philadelphia. 
“On the part and behalf of the State of 
Georgia,” it was signed by “ Jno. Walton, 

' Edwd. Telfair, and Edwa. Langworthy.” 

Geo. Walton was a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress of 1776, and his signa- 
ture is affixed to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; he remained in Congress until 
near the close of 1778, when he returned 
to Georgia, to join the regiment of which 
he was Colonel. In 1779, he was elected 
Governor of the State. In 1780, he was 
again elected to Congress, which station 
he resigned in October of that year, having 
again been elected Governor. At the close 
of his term of office he was elected Chief- 
Justice of the State, which office he held 
until his death. 

In November, 1795, he was appointed by 
the Governor to the United States Senate, 
where he remained until February 20th, 
1796. He retained the office of Chief-Jus- 
tice during his Senatorial term. Geo. 
Walton died on the second day of Feb- 
ruary, 1804, in the sixty-fourth year of his 
age. 

“The signature of Jno. Walton is affixed 
to the Articles of Confederation; no men- 
tion is made of sucha person in the history 
of Georgia, nor is he named in the rolls of | 
Congress. Were the signatures of Jno. 
Walton and Geo. Walton made by the 
same person ? J.C. 

Bostox, October, 1865. 


American MaGazinz (Boston).—Please 
inform me through column of Queries, who | 
published the American Magazine in Bos- 
ton; also how long it was published, and 


who edited it. 
now ? 


And are the copies rare 


J. F. Pratt. 


Pomwr or Rocks, Va. 
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REPLIES. 


Parntincs By Coptey.—(H. M. Vol. 
VIII. p. 345.)—In addition to the list sent 


[Oct. 


(H. M. Vol. TX. p. 128), I have met with 
the following :— 

St. Cecilia (portrait, full length) playing 
on the harp; owner, Mrs. N. ppleton, 
Boston. 

Portrait of Joseph Green, Boston ; owner, 
Dr. Joshua Green, Groton, Mass. 

Portrait of Jonathan Parsons; owner, 8. 
H. Parsons, Middletown, Conn. 

Portrait of Thomas Cranston, Newport, 
R.1L.; owner, L. L. Miller, Providence. 

Portrait of Mrs. and Miss Cranston, 
Newport, R.I.; owner, L. L. Miller, Provi- 
dence. J. © 


Docror Scanvetta (H. M. Vol. IX. p.—) 
An account of Dr. Seandella can be 
found in Vol. II. of the Medical Reposi- 
tory, pages 212 and 213. 

Exttswortn Exior. 


Tra-WatEerR Pump (H. M. Vol. IX. p. 
127).—Winterbothan, in his History of the 
United States, thus refers to this pump: 

“ A want of good water is at present a 
great inconvenience to the citizens, there 
being few wells in the city; most of the 
people are supplied every day with fresh 
water conveyed to their doors in casks, 
from a pump near the head of Pearl street 
(ci-devant Queen street), which receives it 
from a spring almost a mile from the centre 
of the city. This well is about twenty 
feet deep and four feet diameter. The 
average quantity drawn daily from this 
remarkable well is 110 hogsheads of 130 
gallons each. In some hot summer days 
216 hogsheads have been drawn from it, 
and what is very singular, there are never 
more nor less than three feet of water in 
the well. The water is sold commonly at 
three pence a hogshead at the pump. 
Several proposals have been made by indi- 
viduals to supply the citizens by pipes, but 
none have yet been accepted.” 

The population at that time was 33,000, 
of which 2,369 were slaves. Probably we 
should feel the want of slavery at this day, 
if dependent upon pumps for water. 
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CANADA. 


Montreat Hisroricat Sociery.—Montreal, 
July 26-31.—At the sittings of the Société His- 
torique of Montreal held on the 26th and 31st of 
July, Mr. J. U. Beaudry presented a collection 
of Parliamentary documents, several letters from 
emigrants in the colony of Kankakee, a “ Glance 
at the Victoria Bridge and the Men who built it,” 
and a copy of the Census of 1861. He also sub- 
mitted a Afémoire sur quelques cours de droit, and 
read some genealogical notices by the late Sir 
Louis Lafontaine, the patron of the society. Rev. 
Mr. Verreau communicated a fragment of the 
original journal kept by M. St. Luc de Lacorne 
after the wreck of the French vessel |’ Auguste. 
The reverend gentleman submitted certain expla- 
natory notes, which are to accompany the publi- 
cation of the manuscripts of Sanguinet and 
Badeaux on the war with the “ Bastonnais” in 
1775, now in the press; he also presented I’ His- 
toire des Petites Ecoles de Montréal. Hon. Mr. 
Chauveau presented the Journal de Tl Instruction 
Publique fr 1864, aud the pamphlet on the 
Indian languages, by Mr. O. N., in answer to Mr. 
E. Renan, Mr. R. Bellemare presented, on be- 
half of Robert Forsyth, Esq., a leaden plate 
found under the foundation walls of the old 
Court-House of Montreal, situated at the upper 
end of what is now called Jaques Cartier Square. 
The inscription on this plate indicates the years 
1622 and 1742 as the dates at which the Jesuits 
settled in this place. He also presented docu- 
ments on the capture of Fort Necessity, the im- 
prisonment of the hostages, Stobo and Vam- 
braam, and their examination before the tribunals 
of Montreal, These documents contain a plan 
of Fort Duquesne. 

The President having announced the death of 
two of the most active and zealous members of 
the society, namely, Sir Etienne Taché, the Pre- 
‘mier, and the Hon, G. R. Saveuse, Count de 
Beaujeu, member of the Legislative Council, a 
resolution was adopted expressing the profound 
regret felt by this society for the loss of these 
distinguished members, and of its sense of re- 
spect for the memory of men who had placed at 
the service of the country their personal know- 
ledge and experience, as also the numerous and 
important documents which they held in their 
possession; and further requesting the secretary 
to transmit a copy of the resolution, together 
with an address of condolence, to Lady Taché 
and Mme. de Beaujeu. 


MAGAZINE. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

New Hampsurre Historicat Socrery.— Con- 
cord, June 14th, 1865. The Forty-third Annual 
Meeting of the New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety was held at the Library Room of the Society ; 
the President, Hon. Wm. H. T. Hackett, in the 
chair, 

The Recording Secretary read the record of 
the. proceedings of the Society during the pre- 
ceding year. 

Hon. Matthew Harvey, Samuel Coffin, Esq., 
and Dr. Thos. E. Hatch, were appointed a com- 
mittee to nominate the officers of the Society for 
the ensuing year. 

On motion of* Joseph B. Walker, Esq., the 
report of the Standing Committee, on account 
of the absence of the chairman of the Committee, 
was postponed. 

Hon. Samuel D. Bell presented the report of 
the Publishing Committee, which was accepted, 
and ordered to be placed on file. 

The report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
presented by Joseph B. Walker, Esq. It was 
accepted; and it was ordered that the same be 
placed on file. 

Dr. Thos. E. Hatch, from the Committee on the 
Nomination of Officers, made a report, which was 
accepted. 

Whereupon the meeting proceeded to the 
choice by ballot of the officers of the society for 
the ensuing year. 

The following named gentlemen were elected : 

Wm. H. T. Hackett, President ; Joseph B. 
Walker, 1st Vice-President ; Asa McFarland, 2d 
Vice-President ; Nathaniel Bouton, Cor. Secre- 
tary; Wm. L. Foster, Rec. Secretary ; Wm. R. 
Walker, Zreasurer ; Wm. F. Goodwin, Librarian. 

Publishing Committee.—Samuel D. Bell, Natha- 
niel Bouton, Ebenezer Cummin 

Standing Committee.—Benj. 
B. Walker, Wm. Prescott. 

Committee to Settle with the Treasurer.—Ebene- 
zer S. Towle, Moses H. Bradley. 

The subject of the adoption of a corporate seal 
was suggested, and the following named gentle- 
men were appointed a committee to consider the 
matter, and report at a future meeting of the 
society : 

Hon. Samuel D. Bell, Joseph B, Walker, Esq., 
Wn. L. Foster. 

Voted, That the sum of fifty dollars be paid to 
the corresponding secretary for his services the 
current year. 

Voted, That the Treasurer be directed to send 
to each member of the Society now in arrears, a 
circular, stating the amount of his indebtedness. 

A communication from Wm. F. Goodwin, Esq., 
concerning the pecuniary condition and wants of 
the Society, and containing a proposition and plan 
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in aid of the Society, was read to the meeting; 
and it was 

Voted, That the subject matter of the commu- 
nication be referred to a committee of three. 

The President appointed as such committee: 

Joseph B. Walker, Esq., Samuel Coffin, Esq., 
Wm. H. Hackett, Esq., 

Joseph B. Walker, Esq., Dr. Thos. E. Hatch, 
and Chandler E. Potter, Esq., were appointed 
a committee to nominate new members. ' 

Their report being made and accepted, the 
fullowing named gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers of the society : 


Resident Members, 


Moses Woolson, Esq., Concord. 
Robert E. Pecker, . 
Major George H. Chandler, 
Wm. R. Walker, Esq., 
Charles W. Sargent, Esq., 
Charles P. Gage, M.D., 
Edson C. Eastinan, Esq., 
Geo. B. Twitchell, M.D., 
Geo, A Wheelock, Esgq., 
Rey. John A. Hamilton, 
Rev. Wm. O. White, 

Col, Benj P. Cilley, 

Hon, Frederick Smyth, 

Rev. Adoniram J. Patterson, 
Rev. Thos. F. Davies, Jr., 
Horace Webster, Esq., 

John Be!l, Esq., 


Manchester. | 
“ 

Portsmouth. 
“ 


“ 


Exeter. 


Honorary Members. | 
} 


Henry E. Angell, M.D., 
John Bell Bouton, Esq., 
Francis W. Upham, Esq., 
Hon. Chas. J. Walker, Detroit, Mich. | 
Joshua Waterman, Esq., ° - 
Edward Bissell, Esq., Toledo, Ohio. 

Hon. Samuel D. Bell, Wm. Foster, Esq., and Wm. | 
H. T. Hackett, Esq., were appointed a committee, | 
to apply to the Legislature for an appropriation 
in aid of the Society. | 

The subject of the publication of the 8th Vol. | 
of the Historical Collections of the Society was 
referred to the Publishing Committee, with full | 
power. 

Voted, That an assessment of two dollars be 
levied upon each member of the Society. 

The following named gentlemen were appointed 
a committee to appoint an orator for the year 
1866 : 

Rev. Dr. N. Bouton, J. B. Walker, Esq., and | 
Hon. Wm. H. Bartlett. 

Voted, That when the Society adjourn, it be to 
meet again on the 14th day of Sept. next, at 11! 
o’clock a. Mm. 


Boston, Mass. | 
New York City. | 
“ 


“ “ 


| 





Voted to adjourn. 
Wx. L. Fostsr, Ree. Ke. 
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September 14th, 1865. 


An adjourned meeting of the Society was held 
at its Library Rooms in Concord, this day, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 

The President being absent, Hon Matthew 
Harvey was chosen chairman of the meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Foster, it was voted that 
when this meeting adjourn, it be to mect at Eagle 
Hall, at 3 o’clock this afternoon; and that when 
it then adjourn, it be to meet at such future time 
as shall be appointed by acommittee. The com- 
mittee was then appointed—consisting of Wm. 
L. Foster and Samuel C. Eastman, Esqs. 

Voted to adjourn. 

Ww. L. Foster, Rec. Sec. 


In accordance with the preceding action, a 
meeting of the Society was held at, Eagle Hall, in 
Concord, at 3 o'clock p.m. Sept. 14th, when a 
memorial of the late Gen. Lewis Bell, prepared 
by John Bell Bouton, Esq., of New York city, 
was read by the Rec. Secretary. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Stone, it was 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society be pre- 
sented to John B. Bouton, Esq., for his interest- 
ing memorial of Gen. Lewis Bell, read this day 
by Wm. L. Foster, Esq., and that a copy of it be 
requested for publication. 

Voted, That a committee be appointed to con- 
sider and report at a future meeting upon the 
subject of erecting a fire-proof building for the 
better preservation of the library and other 
property of the Society. 

The committee was appointed, consisting of 
Hon. Samuel D. Bell, Rev. Dr. Benj. P. Stone, 
John A. Harris, Esq., Joseph B. Walker, Esq., 
and Wm. H. Hackett, Esq. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massacnusetts Historica Socrety.— Boston, 
September 14. At a meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, held in the Dowse Li- 
brary on Thursday, after the reading of the 
record of the previous meeting, ghe President, 
the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, spoke as follows: 

I need not say to you, gentlemen, that our 
Society has sustained a severe loss since our last 
monthly meeting. Other names have disappeared 
of late, in but too rapid succession from our rolls, 
which have enjoyed a wider celebrity from their 
association with exalted public service or with 


| eminent literary or professional success. But we 


have been called to part with no name which has 
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been more immediately and peculiarly identified 
with the prosperity and progress of our own 
Society, during the golden period of its last ten 
years, than that of Grorcr Livermore, and we 
owe to his memory the largest measure of respect 
and gratitude. 

We need not look beyond the room in which 
we are assembled to find evidence of the leading 
part which he took in what may almost be called 
the reconstruction of our Society. No one will 
have forgotten that it was from his hand, on the 
9th of April, 1857, we received the key which 
unlocked to us this beautiful library, and which 
first admitted us to the enjoyment of privileges 
which each succeeding year has taught us to 
value more and more highly. To him, beyond 
all doubt, as the tried and trusted friend of our | 
munificent benefactor, and as one of his chosen 
executors,—to him more than to any or all other 
men, except Mr. Dowse himself, are we indebted 
at once for the original possession of these che- 
rished treasures, and for the rich appointments 
and liberal endowments by which they were 
accompanied and followed. 

I was myself officially in the way of witness- 
ing his earnest interest and efficient intervention 
from the first confidential intimation of Mr. 
Dowse's views until the final consummation of 
the noble gift. And, though his modesty at that 
day shrank from any formal recognition of his 
own relation to the transaction, I should be 
wanting in fidelity to its history were I to omit 
to bear testimony to the controlling influence , 


| citizen, 
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of our Standing Committee for many years, and 
its chairman for more than one, and as a member 
of the Publishing Committee of our beautiful vo- 
lumes of Proceedings, he has rendered us most 
valuable services. Nor has he been wanting in 
important contributions to our collections in the 
cause of History. The “Historical Research 
respecting the opinions of the Founders of the 
Republic on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, and 
as Soldiers,” which he read at our August 
monthly meeting in 1862, and which he after- 
wards printed in so many attractive forms, and 
distributed widely at his own cost, would alone 
have been enough to secure for him a reputation 
which any of us might envy. 

Our Society, however, I am‘aware, can claim 
no monopoly in the sorrow which Mr. Liver- 
more’s death has occasioned. Boston has lost 
in him an upright and intelligent merchant. 
Cambridge has lost in him a useful and respected 
The American Antiquarian Society has 
lost in him an active associate and trusted coun- 
sellor, The Boston Atheneum and the Massa- 
chusetts State Library have lost in him a faithful 
and assiduous trustee. The Sunday School of 
his own parish has lost in him a devoted in- 
structor and superintendent. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to name the public institution in this 
neighborhood which has not been directly or in- 
directly indebted to him for personal services or 
valuable contributions. Ardent, intelligent, labo- 
rious, liberal, philanthropic, he was untiring in 
his exertions in every field of usefulness which 





which he seemed to exercise in our behalf, Our | 
lamented friend was accustomed always to speak | 


was opened to him. You all know the zeal he 
displayed in the cause of the Union during the 


of this apartment, in which he justly took so | last four years, and how he labored, in season 
much pride, as finished and completely furnished | and out of season, at the risk and even at the 
—nothing to be taken away, and nothing to be | positive sacrifice of his own health, to promote 
added. And so indeed we have all regarded it | the raising of troops, to stimulate patriotic action, 
as long as he lived. But now that he is gone, | and to uphold the flag of his country. 
and his familiar and welcome presence may no| Yet while he was thus willing to spend and 
longer be looked for among us, we cannot but | be spent in the service of others, Mr, Livermore 
feel that there is something wanting to these | had special pursuits and tastes of his own, quite 
walls, that there is a void to be supplied so far | apart from his mercantile connections, to which 
as it is in the power of poor, perishable canvas | he devoted his hours of leisure through a long 
to supply it; and I tru-t that at no distant day | course of years, and which were enough of them- 
a suitable portrait may find its place here which | selves to secure for him an enviable distinction 
may perpetuate the remembrance of that effec-| and a cherished remembrance. His beautiful 
tive intervention, and that thoughtful and con-| library, with its remarkable collection of rare 
stant care, which have entitled the name of George ‘editions of the Sacred Scriptures, including not 
Livermore to be associated with that of his vene- | a few Bibles which had the special-charm of hav- 
rated friend, Thomas Dowse, in connection with | ing belonged to illustrious persons of other ages 
this richest of all our possessions. ‘and other lands, and, foremost among them all, 
Our obligations to Mr. Livermore, however, | the Bible of that loved and loving disciple and 
have by no means been confined to those result- friend of Luther, Philip Melancthon,—was the 
ing from his relations to our enjoyment of the | chief source of his own pleasure, as it was an 
Dowse Library. From his first admission on the | object of the deepest interest to all who visited 
22d of November, 1849, he has been among our ‘him. Nor can any one forget that exquisite 
most active and useful associates—As a member | bibliographical taste of his which had been kin- 
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dled by a personal acquaintance with Dibdin 
himself, which had been nurtured and stimulated 
by familiar association with the beautiful books 
in his own library or in the libraries of kindred 
spirits in this or in other States, and which he so 
often indulged by preparing a private edition of 
some tract of his own, or’ of some reprint of a 

rare old book or pamphlet, in a style which will 

always render it a gem in the collections of the 

many friends whom he delighted to gratify with 

& presentation copy. 

I will attempt no analysis of Mr. Livermore's 
personal character and qualities in presence of so 
many who have known him longer and better 
than myself. Admirable tributes have already 
been paid him, and others are ready to be paid 
here and elsewhere. We had all hoped that many 
more years of usefulness were still in store for 
him, but we may apply to him the exquisite 
words of Jeremy Taylor: “It must needs be, 
that such a man must die when he ought to die, 
and be like ripe and pleasant fruit falling from a 
fair tree, and gathered into baskets for the plant- 
er’s use.” I may be permitted to express my 
George Livermore, Esq., whose services to our 
society in many ways, and more especially in 
connexion with our possession and enjoyment of 
the Dowse Library, have entitled him to our 
most respectful and grateful remembrance. 

Resolved, That the president be requested to 
— one of our number to prepare a memoir 
of Mr. Livermore, for the next or an early volume 
of our Proceedings. 

Charles Deane, Esq., then addressed the meet- 
ing as follows: 

You kindly ask me, Mr. President, to say a 
few words to-day respecting our dear friend and 
associate who has departed from us since our last 
meeting of this Society; and I certainly thank 
you for the privilege of doing so. One of our 
members with whom I conferred concerning this 
meeting, one who loved our friend most tenderly, 
said that he should desire that over this grave, as 
over no other, the official eulogium might be dis- 
pensed with. And in some respects, I sympa- 
thize in this feeling. The modest and retiring 
nature of Mr. Livermore would have shrunk from 


the idea of a eulogium of himself. But, a mo- 
ment’s reflection would satisfy us that this omis- 


regret that unavoidable absence from the State 
ees me from uniting in the last honors to 


is remains. But not a few of our officers and 
members were present on the occasion, and you 
will all concur, I am sure, in the adoption of the 
resolutions which the Standing Committee have 
instructed me to submit before proceeding to 
other business this morning :— 

Resolved, That it is with deep sorrow we make 
record of the death of our esteemed associate, 
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Sion could not be. Our friend was too important 
a member of this Society, his memory is too 
closely interwoven with its history and welfare 
for the past ten or fifteen years, to warrant us in 
passing over his name in silence. We owe a 
duty to ourselves and to the public, to record our 
testimony here to those rare virtues which should 
be held up for the emulation ofall. And we have 
the satisfaction, Mr. President, in feeling that 
whatever will be uttered here to-day, will be 
uttered as no mere formal eulogy. Every one 
will speak from the heart, for all loved Mr. Li- 
vermore : 


“None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise.” 


So much has been already said elsewhere, and 
so well said, on the character of Mr. Livermore, 
added to what I know will be contributed from 
those who will follow me here; feeling also, as I 
do, that I should fail in any attempt to realize my 
own idea of the man, that I shall content myself, 
in the few words I may now utter, with relating 
some details of Mr. Livermore's literary history 
which have come under my own observation. 
These may not be deemed wholly inappropriate 
before this Historical Society. 

I formed an acquaintance with Mr. Livermore 
over twenty years ago, being attracted towards 
him by his loving and genial nature, his general 
intelligence, his historical tastes, and his great 
love of books. . He was then forming his biblical 
library. About that time, or soon after, an im- 
portant addition was made to his collection of 
books in this department, by the a of a 
number of Bibles from the library of the late Rev. 
Dr. Homer, of Newton, whose books were placed 
on sale at one of the book stores in Boston; and 
the most valuable of them secured by Mr. Liver- 
more. One of these, I well remember, after- 
wards proved to have once been the property of 
Adam Winthrop, the father of the first Governor 
Winthrop. Soon after, an opportunity was of- 
fered by the sale of the library of the Duke of 
Sussex, which was especially rich in biblical lite- 
rature, to add other copies of choice editions to 
his store. In 1845, Mr. Livermore went to Eu- 
rope, it being his first and only visit, and he then 
doubtless improved the rich opportunities before 
him, to enlarge his collection of books as regards 
Bibles, and to increase his knowledge and gratify 
his tastes on the general subject of bibliography, 
of which he had long been fond. While in 
London, he formed an acquaintance with Dibdin, 
the celebrated bibliographer, who took a great 
interest in our friend; and after his return, I 
remember seeing in his library copies of some of 
Dibdin’s own works, which had been presented 
to him by their author. 
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Mr. Livermore had early formed a great admi- 
ration of William Roscoe, whom he thought a 
true literary merchant. He named one of his 
children from Roscoe, and always hada bust ofhim 
in his hall; and when we were selecting suitable 
memorials of distinguished men to place over the 
book-cases in this room, Mr. Livermore requested 
that the bust. of Roscoe might not be forgotten. 
While in England, he studied the character of 
Roscoe anew, on the spot. 

His opportunities here of seeing famous men, 
and, what pleased him better, famous libraries, 
were well improved. His enthusiasm for bibli- 
ography—I may almost say bibliomania—was 
well illustrated by a letter which he wrote home 
to a friend, from the celebrated Althorp library, 
to which he said he had gained access by a letter 
from Mr, Everett, our late minister at London. 
“T am writing this letter,” he says, “with my 
arm resting on the Decameron.” ‘This was the 
famous editio princeps of Valderfer, 1471, the only 
— copy known. It was sold at the great 

oxburgh Library sale, in 1812, for the enormous 
sum of £2260, or over $10,000, the highest price 
ever paid for a book. The Roxburgh Club was 
formed to commemorate the event of its sale. 
Dibdin has told the story of the book and of its 
sale with great unction. He says that when 
Evans’s hammer fell, it resounded throughout the 
libraries of Europe, and startled Boccaccio him- 
self from his slumber of five hundred years. Mr. 
Livermore was familiar with all this, so, on en- 
tering this library where the famous book now 
reposes, he seeks it out, places it on the table, 
and resting his arm upon it, writes a letter to 
his friend. What can better illustrate his love of 
rare books, and his sympathy with a friend in 
the enjoyment of them ! 

After his return from Europe, Mr. Livermore 
continued to add to his library as opportunities 
and means were afforded. But he not only 
bought books, he read them. On the subject of 
the Scriptures—his specialty—his information 
was extensive and thorough. And, as regards 
the history of the different editions of the Bible 
since the invention of printing, his ambition was 
to know everything, to exhaust his subject. He 
carried his inquiries into the by-ways of its his- 
tory. Although, as I have said, he was not con- 
fined to one branch of historical pursuit, still, on 
this, he became like “ the man of one book,” of 
whom we are told in the proverb to “beware.” 
A good illustration of the accuracy and minute- 
ness of his knowledge here, is exhibited in a 
series of papers which he contributed to the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, in 1849, in reply to the 
charge brought by Bishop Chase of Ohio, against 
Cromwell and the Puritans, of having corrupted 
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having supreme power, had authorized his friends 
to change the word “ we,” in the sixth ch: pter of 
Acts, 3 v., respecting the appointment of the 
seven deacons, to “ye,” in order to favor the 
views of the Independents. The Bishop indulged 
in many other loose statements, neither credit- 
able to his taste nor his knowledge. Among 
others, that the Cambridge Platform of 1648 was 
based upon this noted error. 

Mr. Livermore, in answering the Bishop, 
showed by respectable Episcopalian authority, 
that the addition of the Bible first containing this 
error, was printed while Laud and Charles I. 
were in the ascendant in Church and State; and 
that the next edition of the Bible which is known 
to contain the error, was printed after the Re- 
storation. 

About the same time he corrected some sin- 
gular errors into which Mr. Bancroft had fallen, 
respecting the publication of the Scriptures in this 
country before the Revolution. An article also 
which he wrote in the Christian Examiner, re- 
viewing Strickland’s history of the American 
Bible Society, gave abundant evidence of his 
large information on the subject of the circulation 
and translation of the Scriptures. 

In 1850, Mr. Livermore wrote a paper for the 
North American Review, on “ Public Libraries,” 
being a review of some of the reports of the 
British Parliament on this subject. In this he 
showed his thorough acquaintance with the con- 
dition of libraries, both in this country and in 
Europe. A curious piece of literary history is 
connected with this paper. A few months after 
it was published, a volume of Chambers’s “ Papers 
for the People” was issued in Edinburgh, con- 
taining an article on “ Public Libraries,” which 
was made up of Mr. Livermore's article; another 
from the North American Review, I think written 
by George W. Greene, Esq.; and, a third from 
some other source, and no acknowledgment 
whatever made by the Edinburgh publisher. 

In 1850, Harvard College acknowledged Mr, 
Livermore's claims to scholarship, by conferring 
upon him the degree of Master of Arts. I re- 
member in a note I had from him at the time, he 
pleasantly said he thought the degree of “D.D.” 
would have been more appropriate. 

But Mr. Livermore’s claims to be a member of 
this Historical Society were always made good. 
He had a love for our early history, and had 
made a respectable collection of books on this 
subject; and his library now contains them. He 
at one time contemplated writing the history of 
his native town, Cambridge, but relinquished it 
on learning that our associate, Mr. Paige, was en- 
gaged on that work. - 

You have referred, sir, to Mr. Livermore’s 


the Scriptures. The charge was that Cromwell, | agency or intervention, in securing to us this 
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noble library. Mr. Livermore always disclaimed 
having suggested to Mr. Dowse such a disposition 
of his library. Perhaps he would have hesitated 
to take the responsibility, under the circumstances, 
of directing Mr. Dowse’s mind in the matter. Mr. 
Dowse had had many plans concerning the dis- 
position of his library, but could fix on nothing. I 
once thought (perhaps I was mistaken) that there 
was danger his books would come to the hammer. 
There will be no impropriety, I think, in my stating | 
here now, that Mr. Dowse once offered to present 
his library to Mr. Livermore. - Mr. Livermore, of 
course, would not have accepted it. He was not 
the person to have thus taken advantage of the 
confidential relation between himself and Mr. 
Dowse. To some persons of less honor or delicacy, 
it might have been a temptation. I will relate 
some of the circumstances which led Mr. Dowse 
to select the. Historical Society to be the recipient 
of his bounty. 

In the latter part of June, 1856, the Historical 
Society, by invitation of Mr. Livermore, held a 
special meeting at his house. It was in the 
season of strawberries, and gentlemen who were | 
present on that occasion, will remember the | 
bountiful supply of that fruit which our host had | 
provided for his guests. We called it a “straw- 
berry festival.” The next day, Mr. Livermore | 
(as he was in the habit of doing almost daily) | 
called on Mr, Dowse, who was at that time quite 
feeble, and gave him some account of the meeting | 
at his house the evening before—telling him who 
were present, &c.; at the same time taking him 
a dish of the strawberries. Mr. Dowse was much 
interested in the account of the meeting of the 
Historical Society, and he began to make further 
inquiries respecting it. He had some general 
knowledge of its character and position, and was, 
of course, personally acquainted with many of its 
members. He probably saw that it was as likely 
to be a permanent institution as any of the literary | 
bodies among us. Soon after, Mr. Dowse asked | 
Mr. Livermore if he thought the Historical So- | 
ciety would accept his library. He received | 
encouragement that they would. He wished to | 
see a plan of their building and the rooms they | 
occupied; and after having fully decided to offer | 
his library to the acceptance of the Society, Mr. | 
Livermore conferred with the President, and the 
matter was soon consummated. On the third of 
August, a special meeting of the Society was 
called for congratulation and acknowledgment. 
The obligation of this Society to Mr. Livermore 
for the liberal endowment made by him as trustee 
under Mr. Dowse’s will, has also been duly 
acknowledged by the President. 

But, sir, I must draw these desultory remarks 
to a close. I can hardly realize that we shall 
never again see our friend in his seat at our 
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monthly meetings. Idare not attempt to express 
my sense of our great loss. His was a noble 
nature, I sometimes felt that there was a depth 
to it I could not fathom, anda height I could not 
reach. I never saw one who desired more to 
bring every act of his life to the touchstone of 
conscience. The events of the last four years 
brought out some traits of his character into bold 
relief. He threw himself into the cause of the 
Union with the greatest energy and zeal. If the 
occasion had called for it, and his:strength had 
permitted, he would not have hesitated to shoul- 
der his musket and to go through the. battles of 
the Wilderness, His “ Historical Research” was 
prepared, I know, under the highest sense of duty. 

The events that came so thickly upon us about 
the time of the breaking up of the rebellion—at 
one time so joyous and then so sad, sounding the 
very depths of our natures—were almost too 
much for the delicate organization of. our friend. 

I saw Mr. Livermore during his last illness; 
the last time a few weeks before he died. His 
mind was in a delightful frame. I could not but 
feel as I left his room, that it was indeed “the 
chamber where the good man meets his fate.” 
He passed quietly away. A good Providence 
granted to him the blessing of an easy death. 

Remarks were also made by the Hon. Geo. 8S. 
Hilliard, the Rev. Dr. Peabody, the Hon. Richard 
H. Dana, Jr., Charles Folsom, Esq., Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, the Rev. R. C. Waterston, the Hon. 
Richard Frothingham, and the Rev. E. E. Hale, 
who paid special tributes—many of them eloquent 
and feeling—to the memory of their late valued 
friend and associate. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
and Mr. Deane was appointed to write the cus- 
tomary memoir for the Proceedings of the 
Society. 


New Enouanp Hisrortc-GengarocicaL So- 
crety. Boston, Sept. 6, 1865.—Report on a 
Poetic Epistle to George Washington, read by 
Wm. R. Deane at the meeting of the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society, Sept. 
6th, 1865. 

The committee chosen at the last meeting of 
the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, 
to examine the manuscript entitled ‘A Poetical 
Epistle to George W n, Esq., Commander- 
in-Chief of the Armies of the United States of 
America, from a native of the Province of Mary- 
land,” submit the following report : 

At a meeting of the Society several years 
since, Mr. Pulsifer read extracts from this manu- 
script. He had then just received it from Eng- 
land, and he did not know who was the author, 
and was unaware whether it had ever been pub- 
lished. The date was July 10th, 1778. 
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An account of that meeting and an extract of 
a few lines from the manuscript, were published 
in the Historical Magazine, edited by a member 
of our society, which led to a communication 
from Col. Aspinwall, the recently returned Con- 
sul at London, in which he stated that he had a 
copy in his possession, printed in London in 
178, with a frontispiece engraving of what he 
supposed might be the earliest portrait of Wash- 
ington. 
an original edition published at Annapolis, Mary- 
land, in 1779. 

The following are the first fourteen lines of the 
manuscript : 


“While many a servile muse her succour lends 
To flatter Tyrants, or a Tyrant’s friends, 
While thousands slaughtered at ambition’s shrine 
Are made a plea to court the tuneful nine ; 
Whilst Whitehead lifts his hero to the skies, 
Foretells his conquests twice a year and lies, 
Damns half starved rebels to eternal shame ; 
Or paints them trembling at Brittania’s name ; 
Permit an humble Bard, Great Chief, to raise 
One truth erected trophy to thy praise. 
No abject flattery shall these numbers seek 
To raise a blush on virtue’s modest cheek, 
Rehearse no merit, no illustrious deed, 
But foes must own, and Washington may read.” 


The manuscript has a reference mark against 
the name Whitehead in the fifth line, and the 
following explanatory foot-note : 

“ Poet Laureat to his Brittanic Majesty, and 
obliged from his office to discover in his Royal Pa- 
tron matter of praise twice in the year.” 

In the Annapolis edition and the reprints, the 
foot-note is omitted and the fifth”and sixth lines 
read thus: 


“Whilst laureats lift their heroes to the sky 
Foretell their conquests twice a year and lie.” 


This omission of the name of Whitehead and 
the note, and the substitution of the word “lau- 
reate” in the place of his name, in the printed 
copy, was without doubt by the author when it 
first went to press. Whitehead was then living, 
and however true that to lie semi-annually in 
praise of the king was then required of the Lau- 
reate, this sharp truth was made impersonal by 
the omission of his name in the printed epistle. 
The character of the present most excellent 
Queen does away with any such exigency, and 
the present talented Poet Laureate need not 
humble himself in false adoration before her 
Majesty, for he finds in her virtues a fire to light 
the offerings of his genius as he lays them upon 
his altar of praise. 

This manuscript contains one hundred and 
ninety-three lines; the printed editions have 
two hundred and nine; the same sentiments be- 


This copy was ostensibly a reprint of | 
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ing remodelled at greater length in several in- 
stances. There was, according to Watt, another 
English edition of this poem in 1796. 

Col. Aspinwall’s communication called forth 
another in the same magazine, soon after, by the 
Rev. W. S. Perry, then of Watertown, Mass., 
now of Litchfield, Conn., in which the name of 
the author of this poetic epistle is given—Rev. 
Charles Henry Wharton, D.D., who was, at the 
writing of this epistle, chaplain to the Roman 
Catholics in Worcester, England. He was, as 
the poem indicates, a native of Maryland. He 
afterwards became an Episcopalian, and was 
for thirty-five years rector of St. Mary’s Church, 
Burlington, N. J., where he died July 23, 1838, 
aged 86 years. Mr. Perry states that a letter to 
Dr. Wharton, dated Nov. 2, 1778, by a fellow- 


| countryman in the confidence and employment 


of the British government, mentions two criti- 
cisms on the piece, one of which was by Sir 
William Jones. This fact seems to confirm the 
statement of Bishop Doane, in a brief memoir of 
Dr. Wharton, prefixed to the volume of his Re- 
mains, that an edition of this poem was pub- 
lished in 1778, by J. Bradford in. Philadelphia, 
though it is possible that the criticisms may have 
been on a manuscript copy. 

In another communication a few months after 
the above (Hist. Mag. Nov., 1857) Mr. Perry 
says there is still a different edition (1782) in the 
library of Harvard College, London printed; 
Springfield (Massachusetts), reprinted by Bab- 
cock and Haswell. 

It seems that Dr. Wharton being anxious to 
aid in some way the hundreds of American pri- 
soners then suffering confinement in the gaols of 
England, published this poem originally for their 
benefit. Fifteen thousand copies were sold in 
London in about three weeks, at 2s. 6d. sterling 
each, and the money was divided to the benefit 
of the prisoners. 

It seems, therefore, that there have been 
printed at least five, if not more, editions of this 
Poetic Epistle to Gen. Washington, viz.: 1778, 
1779, 1780, 1782, 1796, and 1865. This last edi- 
tion is a reprint of the London (1780) from the 
Annapolis (1779) edition. It is printed by Mr. 
Munsell, at Albany, for Francis 8. Hoffman, 
Esq., of New York, only seventy-five copies be- 
ing printed, twenty-five of which are on large 
paper. This edition may be found at J. K. Wig- 
gin’s, in School street; who also has the edition 
(1780) mentioned by Mr. ‘Aspinwall, with a 
frontispiece engraving of Washington. 

The poem has much,merit. The sketch here 
given demonstrates the usefulness of such a so- 
ciety as ours, where papers may be read and in- 
formation elicited; and the value of such publi- 
cations as the New JEngland Historical and 
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Genealogical Register, and the Historical Magazine, 
as vehicles of information and for the settlement 
of historical queries, and the dissemination of 
curious and important historical facts. The par- 
ticular point on which the committee have to 
decide and report is, whether the manuscript 
here exhibited is in the handwriting or auto- 
graph of Rev. Dr. Wharton, whose authorship 
of the poem has been established. 

+. We have examined and compared the manu- 
script minutely with some private manuscript 
letters of Dr. Wharton’s, kindly forwarded to 
Mr. Pulsifer by Rev. W. 8. Perry for this pur- 
pose, and have come to the unquestionable con- 
clusion that this manuscript, from which Mr. 
Pulsifer first read to the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society, is in the handwriting -of 
Rev. Dr. Wharton. 


Hotes on Books, 


An Authentic and Comprehensive History of 
Buffalo: with some Account of its early Inha- 
bitants, both Savage and Civilized, comprising 


Historic Notices of the Six Nations of Iroquois 
Indians; including a Sketch of the Life of Sir 
William Johnson, and of the prominent White 


Men long Resident among the Senecas, Ar- 

ranged in Chronological Order, in 2 vols, By 

William Ketchum. Vol. IJ. Buffalo: Rock- 

well, Baker and Hill. 1865. 
WE have already noticed the first volume of this 
contribution to the history of Western New 
York. The present volume, bringing the history 
of Buffalo to the destruction of the city by the 
English, in 1824, completes Mr. Ketchum’s work. 
Exteriorly it is called Buffalo and the Senecas, 
and to the Senecas much of it is given. This 
volume comes more, however, in the general 
sphere of local history, and attests the research 
and accuracy of the writer. He begins with the 
Senecas during the Revolution, and traces their 
history down to the days of the Holland pur- 
chase. This, and a discussion as to the name of 
Buffalo, with notices of early travellers, brings us 
to the first white settlers. The beginnings of the 
important city are then given; its pioneers, in 
many cases, drawn from life; their careers, their 
labors, their characters given. The volume closes 
with the operations during the war with Eng- 
land, and a must valuable appendix of illustrative 
documents, 

The Commercial Advertiser says: “It will be 
a comparatively easy task to continue the his- 
tory of Buffalo down from the point where Mr. 
Ketchum closes. When it is considered that all 
the records, both public and private, that existed 
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here were destroyed*at the burning of Buffalo 
by the Bri'ish, in January, 1814, it will be per- 
ceived that it was no easy task to supply the 
facts necessary to elucidate the history of the 
period before the war. The mass of matter pub- 
lished in the appendix, much of it now for the 
first time given to the world, is evidence that it 
has not been withheld fur future use by the au- 
thor, though we have already heard wishes 
expressed that he would extend the work to 
another volume. A copy of the original survey 
of the city, or ‘ village of New Amsterdam,’ 
beautifully engraved by Messrs. E. R. Jewett & 
Co., will be found in the second volume, together 
with the name of the original purchaser of every 
lot. It will surprise the owners of some of the 
most valuable lots in the city to see the figure at 
which they were originally purchased of the Hol- 
land Land Company.” 


History of Iynn, Essex County, Massachusetts ; 
including Lynnfield, Saugus, Swampscot, and 
Nahant. By Alonzo Lewis and James R. 
Newhall. Boston: John L. Shorey, 1865. 
8vo. 620 pp. 

Tne history of Mr. Lewis enjoyed considerable 
fame, deserved by the spirit of research of the 
author, but more perhaps by his eccentricity. 
Its merit induced Mr. Newhall to adhere to it 
rather than write anew work; but while preserv- 
ing the labors of his predecessor, he has made 
it a very complete and satisfactory local history. 
A local paper more competent than we are to 
judge of its merit in some points, says: “ James 
R. Newhall has brought to the work great re- 
search, care, and attention, following out the 
plan of the original author, and giving a truthful 
and appreciative memorial of Mr. Lewis, which 
adds very much to the value of the work. So 
full and complete has he made the book that it 
appears to be a new and finished work. Not 
only are the events faithfully narrated, but it is 
filled with biographical notices of individuals 
who have rendered Lynn famous. These com- 
prise individuals remarkable for position, charac- 
ter, intellect, and eccentricity, and they are ably 
and fuithfully drawn. Although a local history, 
it contains much that is of general interest, and is 
full of entertainment, and we may say of instruc- 
tion, for the general reader.” 

A great manufacturing town, a place of indus- 
try and activity, its history differs from that of a 
quiet interior town, and is more difficult to treat. 
The isolated individualism of large cities renders 
it very hard to treat their history with any com- 
prencoeee grasp or unity of design. Mr. Newhall 

as, however, succeeded admirably in his manner 
of treating the subject, and offers a most attrac- 
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tive volume to all at all interested in our local his- 
tory. The scattered sons of Lynn, who are to be 
found on every shore, will of course grasp with 
avidity this creditable history of their native place. 


Collections of the New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety, Vol. VII. Containing 1. Records of the 
N. H. Committee of Safety; 2. History of the 
town of Chester, N. H.; 3. The Valley of the 
Merrimack; 4. Changes in the Merrimack river, 
Edited by Nathaniel Bouton, Corresponding 
Secretary of the N. H. Historical Society. 
Concord: G. P. Lyon, 1863. 

Tae Records of the New Hampshire Com- 
mittee of Safety are well preserved. The Com- 
mittee was in fact the Executive Government of 
New Hampshire from January, 1776, to the close 
of May, 1784, the period of the temporary con- 
stitution. The few constitution, which went 
into effect in June, 1784, gave a more normal 
condition. As given in this volume, the Records 
are preceded by a general index of matters, and 
also by a complete index of names, making it all 
that is needed for reference. The facts relating 
to the early History of Chester from 1720 to 1774, 
are by the late Charles Bell. The Valley of the 
Merrimack is an address delivered before the So- 
ciety by Joseph B. Walker, Esq., and highly in- 
teresting ; and the Report on the Alterations in 
the Channel, read before the Society, is one of 
those papers which we need greatly. The 
changes in rivers, especially at the mouth and in 
the coast line, often embarras3 not only students 
but courts of law, and-a true historical scrutiny 
is not always brought to the solution of the diffi- 
culties arising. 


Lettre de Christophe Colomb sur la Découverte du 
Nouveau Monde. Publiée d’aprés la rarissime 
version Latine conservée & la Bibliothéque im- 
périale traduite en Frangais commentée et en- 
richie de notes puisées aux sources originales, 
par Lucien de Rosny, Vice-Président du Comité 

* d’Archéologie Américaine de France, Ancien 
Correspondant du Ministre del’Instruction pub- 
lique pour les travaux historiques. Paris, 
Jules Gay, 1865. 

Tis work, of which only 125 copies are printed, 

with all its parade, is pitiable. After the volume 

by Mr. Major, and the elaborate bibliography of 

Colamios in the Scyllacius issued by a gentleman 

of New York, we should expect something supe- 

rior from Paris. This gives us the text of the 

Paris edition, “In Campo Gaillardi,” and that is 

about all, The translation does not strike us 

as very happy. The very title has an error. De 
insulis Indie super Gangem nuper inventis, is 
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not Islands of India recently found beyond the 
Ganges, but “recently discovered islands in 
India beyond the Ganges ;” this latter being a dis- 
tinctive geographical term. 

With this remark on the translation of the title, 
we give the last note as a specimen of the pro- 
found learning of the translator: “ The indigenes 
are what they were, and in spite of the religious 
persecutions which they have undergone, they 
have little more than changed the name of their 
religion, at least in the United States. See H. 
Schoolcraft” !!! 


The Order [Book “of Capt. Leonard Bleeker, 
Major of Brigade in’the early Part of the Ex- 
pedition under General James Clinton, against 
the Indian Settlement of Western New York, 

" in the Campaign of 1779. New York: Joseph 
Sabin, 1865. Munsell’s 4to., 138 pp. 

Tue expedition of General Sullivan against the 
western cantons of the Jroquois has much to 
recommend it for a monograph like that of 
Sargent on Braddock. The column under Clin- 
ton codperated with that of Sullivan. The Order 
Book here given by Mr. Sabin, with notes from 
the competent hand of Dr. FB. Hough, gives 
us what History most needs, the exact march, 
and exact dates of the march of Clinton’s column 
cutting jthe old Continental road through the 
forest, and flooding the Susquehanna to bear 
their boats down to Sullivan. Dr. Hough’s notes 
are chiefly biographical, but he has added in his 
annotations a number of unpublished illustrative 
letters, which give the work high value. 


Proceedings in connection with the Celebration at 
New Bedford, September 14, 1864, of the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Incorporation of 
the Town of Dartmouth. New Bedford. 1865. 
8vo., 129 pp. 

Tus volume is rich in historical matter. Not 
fearful of appalling us with the past, it gives in 
limine an extract from the Plymouth Colony 
Record, 1664, June 8. The Proceedings took 
place Sept. 14, 1864, and embraced exercises at 
the church, in which, after a hymn by James B. 
Congdon, Esq., and a prayer, George Howland, 
Jun., Mayor of New Bedford, delivered an ad- 
dress. Other proceedings, embracing a poem by 
Mr. Congdon, followed, and the procession moved 
to the City Hall, where a collation was spread. 
Here remarks were made by Gov. Clifford, Mr. 
Fessenden, and others. Among other matters 
of interest, Mr. Congdon exhibited photographs 
of the earliest records of the town. The memo- 
rial volume contains a copy of these early entries, 
with the address and poem in full, and much 
matter of great historical interest. 
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The Light Appearing More and More towards the 
Perfect Day; or, A farther Discovery of the 
present state of the Indians in New Kngland, 
concerning the progresse of the Gospel amongst 
them. Manifested by Letters from such as 

reacht to them there. Published by Henry 

fhitfield, late Pastor to the Church of Christ 
at Gilford in New England, who came late 
thence. [Motto.] London, printed by T. R. 
& E. M. for John Bartlet, and are to be sold 
at the Gilt Cup, neer St. Austins gate: in 
Pauls Church-yard, 1661. Joseph Sabin. 
1865. Large paper, $5.00. Small paper, $2.50. 

Strength out of Weakness ; or, a Glorious Mani- 
festation of the further Progresse of the Gos- 
pel amongst the Indians in New-England, held 
forth in sundry Letters from divers Ministers 
and others to the Corporation established by 
Parliament for promoting the Gospel among 
the Heathen in New England, and to particu- 
lar Members thereof since the late Treatise to 
that effect, formerly set forth by Mr. Henry 
Whitfield, late Pastor of Gilford in New Eng- 
land. Published by the aforesaid Corporation. 
[Motto.] London, printed by M. Simmons for 
John Blague and Samuel Howes, and fre to 
be sold at their Shop in Popes Head Alley, 
1652. Joseph Sabin, 1865. Large Paper, 
$5.00. Small Paper, $2.50. 

A Further Accompt of the Progresse of the Gospel 
amongst the Indians in New-England, and of 
the means used effectually to advance the same. 
Set forth in certaine Letters sent from thence 
declaring a purpose of Printing the Scriptures 
in the Indian Tongue, into which they are 
already translated. With which Letters are 
likewise sent an Epitome of some Exhorta- 
tions delivered by the Indians at a Fast, as 
Testimonies of their obedience to the Gospell. 
As also some helps directing to the Indians 
how to improve naturall reason into the know- 
ledge of the true God. London, printed by 
M. Simmons, for the Corporation of New-Eng- 
land, 1659. 

Further Queries upon the Present State of the New 
English Affairs. 8,1. eta. 

Mr. Sanin has given here a series of New Eng- 
land tracts, accessible hitherto only to the few. 
They are printed in Munsell’s style of quartos, 
and are inedited, using the word in the Engl'sh 
sense of not edited. They are simple reprints, 
and each tract.is not swelled to a volume. His 
series, excepting the Maryland Relation, already 
noticed, is confined entirely to New England, 
and will comprise the rarest of the tracts relat- 
ing to that section. 
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Miscellang. 


Mr. J. B. Concpon is engaged on a careful 
examination of the records of the old town of 
Dartmouth, which, when incorporated in 1664, 
covered the territory of the city of New Bed- 
ford, and the towns of Westport, Dartmouth, 
Fairhaven and Acushnet. 

A votume of family history has appeared en- 
titled “ Memorial of the Family of Thomas Bur- 
gess, who settled in Sandwich (Mass.) in 1637.” 
It embraces notices of 4065 descendants of 
Thomas, the Pilgrim. 

Tue Pornam Cotony of 1607, at the mouth of 
the Kennebec, was commemorated on the anni- 
versary day, August 19th, on the grounds of the 
United States belonging to the Fort that bears 
the name of the worthy pioneer in the first 
chartered occupation of New England under 
English rule. The Hon, B, C. Bailey, of Bath, 
called the assemblage together; and at his in- 
stance the Hon. C. J. Gilman, of Brunswick, was 
chosen President of the day. 

Mr. Gilman gave a clear and impressive narra- 
tive of the early explorations on the shores of 
our North-eastern Bay preparatory to the occu- 
cover by Popham under the charter of 1606. 

e showed that this commemoration had no 
rivalry with Plymouth Rock, nor controversy as 
to the relative claims of Episcopacy or Puritan- 
ism; but was what it should be, the maintenance 
of the memory of a leading historic fact to be 
regarded as one step in the grand march of civi- 
lization. 

He introduced the Hon. J. W. Patterson, M.C., 
of Dartmouth College, as the orator for this com- 
memoration, who gave a beautiful sketch of the 
approach and landing of the colony, and then 
entered on the selected theme :—‘ The Responsi- 
bility of the Founders of Republics.” The ad- 
dress, by its richness of language, historic cita- 
tions, and classical allusions, with: the added 
charm of finished elocution, secured the fixed at- 
tention of the large audience through the hour 
and a quarter, whose deep interest was mani- 
fested in the desire to hear the conditions under 
which our nationality is to be preserved. The 
day was beautiful. Thousands of people by 
steamboats, barges, sail boats, and carriages, came 
to its enjoyments, and were satisfied. The cele- 
bration was a complete success, 





